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“A NOTABLE INFLUENCE 
FOR PEACE” 


(The following editorial appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor, Wednesday, May 
18. Every member of the American Peace 
Society will be deeply gratified by this gra- 
cious statement from that widely circulated 
journal especially and effectively devoted to 
the promotion of a better international under- 
standing—THE EDpIToR.) 


«‘ FpECAUSE of the very great influence 
for peace among nations that has 
been exerted by the American Peace So- 
ciety for nearly a hundred years, it is not 
too early to call attention to the fact that 
next year there will be celebrated a cen- 
tenary of activity in that particular field 
which should give fresh courage to the 
many men and women who are laboring 
unselfishly that nations do away with war. 
“From the small beginning of the society 
founded by William Ladd on May 8, 1828, 
there has grown up an organization the 
ramifications of which extend indirectly 
into every corner of the civilized globe. 
In this auspicious hour, when nations seem 
to be striving earnestly to see the light 
that shall not only shine in darkness, 
but dispel forever the heavy shadows 
that have been pressing so close to earth, 
it is well to take thought for what William 
Ladd envisaged for the future when he 
laid the foundation of the American Peace 
Society, while living for nearly thirty years 
in the town of Minot, Maine. Born in 
1778, he is to be honored equally with the 
Society’s centennial when the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of his birth is to 
be celebrated next year. — 


“It was therefore most fitting that the 
State Senate of Maine recently adopted a 
resolution setting forth the great debt that 
the United States owes to this Apostle of 
Peace who, reads the resolution, ‘was to 
the cause of a law-governed world what 
Elijah Parrish Lovejoy of Maine was to 
the freedom of the press and to the abo- 
lition of slavery, what Neal Dow 
of Maine was to the cause of temperance.’ 

“Turning to the American Peace Society 
as it is today, we find identified with the 
Society some of the most representative 
men and women of the United States. No 
President perhaps has done more to as- 
sure confidence in the organization than 
Theodore E. Burton, member of Congress 
from Ohio, who has associated with him 
in the work those who loyally and quietly 
advance the interests of the organization 
wherever these interests square with world 
pacification. In the ApvocaTE or PEACE, 
of which Arthur Deerin Call is the editor, 
the Society possesses an organ which, never 
officiously, asserts a considerable influence 
among its many readers. Located in Wash- 
ington, the Society can look far and wide 
across the seas and mountains for such 
regions where perhaps its word may be 
heard for the benefit of those to whom 
peace has not always been the better way 
out of international difficulties. 

“Tt is for this reason that it seems wholly 
apropos to speak a word of praise for the 
American Peace Society as it nears its one 
hundredth year of activity. Those of the 
present generation can hardly conceive of 
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what it meant in those early days to be 
as one crying in the wilderness. But the 
fact that it is vigorous and active today, 
that it has survived difficulties and sur- 
mounted obstacles, should be sufficient to 
prove the merits of the Society. Elihu 
Burritt, the “Learned Blacksmith,” as he 
is called, came after Ladd, and walked in 
his footsteps. Burritt went across the seas 
to carry his message of peace among the 
nations. The future historian of world 
peace will have to reckon with both these 
names to make history complete.” 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
OUR UNITED STATES TO 
THE PEACE OF THE 
WORLD 


F WE were to judge by the much that 
is laid before us in printers’ ink we 
should all be forced to join in one lugubri- 
ous wail of gloom and woe. We are asked 
to turn to China, to the Balkans, to Cen- 
tral America, to Geneva, and we are told 
that the whole world hates the United 
States. The outlook for the world is only 
dark. As some one has recently re- 
marked, “the more one contemplates the 
world, the better one understands why 
new-born babes are red in the face.” 

But things are not usually as totally 
bad as they seem. As Mark Twain said of 
Wagner’s music, “It is not half so bad as 
it sounds.” The peace movement is not 
dead. Like every good movement, it suf- 
fers from two forces: First, the hard- 
boiled porcupines, the wicked opposers ; 
and, second, its lunatic friends, the half- 
baked gelatitudinarians. Pondering upon 
these two groups of extremists, one is re- 
minded of the names of poor little Miss 
Flite’s birds, her “Wards in Jarndyce,” 
such as “Plunder,” “Precedent,” “Jargon,” 
“Gammon,” and “Spinach.” 

Peace for the world is a longing of the 
ages. That is why we have had the peace 
plans of Virgil, Dante, Erasmus, Crucé, 
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Grotius, Henry IV, William Penn, St, 
Pierre, Rousseau, Kant, Ladd. Some of 
the peace efforts of men have been reli- 
gious in their quality, such as those of the 
early Christians, of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and later, of the Quakers, 
Some have been political and legal, such 
as illustrated by the military alliances set 
forth in the Bible, by the Greek Amphic- 
tyonies, by the Roman Empire. 

Our Union of free, sovereign, independ- 
ent States is itself an expression of the 
will to peace. Our country has made many 
contributions to the peace of the world. 
Attention is here called to three of these 
contributions. They are very real. 

In the first place, it may be claimed 
for our country that it offers to the peace 
of the world the greatest peace conference, 
certainly of modern history, the Federal 
Convention of 1787. That convention was 
no flash in the pan. It was a natural evolu- 
tion out of a long colonial experience in 
international affairs, out of a variety of 
colonial plans for union, out of a give and 
take between many commercial groups 
through a number of States. It was the 
flower of seed sown in the Declaration of 
Independence and fertilized with the blood 
of the American Revolution. It flowed 
from an experience of a decade with a con- 
federation of free, sovereign, independ- 
ent States. The delegates to that conven- 
tion met with the purpose of establishing 
peace between the thirteen free, sovereign, 
independent States. Because of their 
handiwork we maintain today peace be- 
tween forty-eight free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent States, and that without the co- 
ercion of arms. The fruits of their en- 
deavors have endured. Our union of free, 
sovereign, independent States is the oldest 
union existing under a continuous con- 
stitution in all the world. Other nations 
concerned to promote peace between them- 
selves may well afford to study that con- 
vention. In any event, it is one of our 






























very great contributions to the peace of 
the world. 

Our country offers to the peace of the 
world also the greatest peace program, at 
least of modern history. We have shown 
that it is possible to organize a Federal 
Union of free, sovereign, independent 
States, and at last to maintain peace be- 
tween those States. The program based 
upon the equality of States, and upon the 
principle that government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, is 
a workable program. It assumes just gov- 
ernment to be a government of laws and 
not of men. The government itself is 
founded in and is controlled by the law. 
In case of dispute between States, or be- 
tween a State and our government, there 
is a way for the settlement of the dispute 
without resort to war. Disputes between 
the States or between the States and the 
Government are settled in accordance with 
the principles of law and equity, backed 
only by the sanction of public opinion. 
Thus sovereignty with us in matters of 
the States is founded not in arms, but in 
consent. Since this program works to the 
satisfaction of all parties, it is a very great 
program. In all the history of the world 
there is no greater program for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. 

And, third, our country offers to the 
peace of the world a very great peace so- 
ciety, a peace society that achieves peace 
daily, often in acute international dis- 
putes, some of which might readily lead 
to war. That peace society is our Depart- 
ment of State. It is made up of men 
chosen to represent us in the international 
field. They represent us in matters in- 
volving international debts, revolutions in 
foreign countries, commercial treaties, in- 
ternational conferences of various kinds, 
the adjudication of claims of our citizens 
against foreign countries, disputes be- 
tween foreign powers. It conducts a dip- 
lomatic foreign service with missions in 
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fifty-one countries. It conducts a con- 
sular service in four hundred ten cities of 
fifty-seven countries. It has a total per- 
sonnel at home and abroad of over four 
thousand. It is a peace society that works. 
It is a very important contribution which 
we of the United States make to the peace 
of the world. 

The friends of peace, especially in this 
country, can afford to recognize these 
three major contributions to the cause 
they aim to promote. Not to do so is to 
merit the charge of sentimentality com- 
monly made against all our work. If we 
disassociate our ideals from these practi- 
cal enterprises, we find ourselves prima- 
rily concerned not only with sentimentali- 
ties but unrealities. As Professor Hock- 
ing of Harvard University phrases it in his 
Man and the State, “Sentimentality means 
subjective value shrinking from applica- 
tion to fact; it accepts feeling at its face 
value, while rejecting the thought and 
action which the feeling means.” As 
social and economic ideals belong together, 
different phases of the same thing, so 
our peace ideals and our peace behavior 
are different phases of the same thing. 
The denial of either destroys the other. 
America has made three distinct contribu- 
tions to the peace of the world. The con- 
structive peace worker will remember 
them, make use of them, and mould his 
thought and action accordingly. 


WHAT DO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE THINK? 
HE National Civic Federation renders 
a service by trying to find out what it 
is we American people think. Before one 
can reply with dignity and intelligence to 
those preaching what may appear to be 
un-American propaganda, it is of some 
importance that we know what it is the 
American people think. 
The National Civic Federation, with 
headquarters on the thirty-third floor of 
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the Metropolitan Tower, New York City, 
in its attempt to find out what it is the 
American people think, asks twelve ques- 
tions. We print them in their entirety 
with the hope that everyone of our read- 
ers will answer them and send the replies 
to Ralph M. Easley at the headquarters of 
the Federation. 


“1. How far should the United States 
go in protecting the lives of its nationals 
in foreign countries ? 

“2. How far and in what manner should 
the United States protect the established 
property rights of its citizens abroad? 

“3. How far and in what manner should 
the United Statss protect the lives and 
property of American missionaries abroad ? 

“4 Should the United States favor the 
arbitration of all questions, including 
those which involve national honor and 
vital interests, such as ‘Sovereign Rights,’ 
the Monroe Doctrine, the recognition of 
Soviet Russia, the Japanese Exclusion Act 
and the restrictions in our general immi- 
gration laws? 

“5. In the face of a forcible collection 
of a debt from a weak Latin-American 
republic by a European nation, or an at- 
tempt forcibly to require compensation for 
any injury inflicted upon the nationals of 
a European nation by a Latin-American 
republic, would the United States be justi- 
fied, under the Monroe Doctrine, in inter- 
vening with a view to working out an 
amicable settlement between the two na- 
tions ? 

“6. What is meant by ‘American Im- 
perialism’ ? 

“7. Are all wars ‘futile, suicidal and 
criminal’ ? 

“8. Would 
war? 

“9. Would the severance of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico and the lifting of the embargo on 
arms necessarily spell war ? 

“10. In view of the unsettled conditions 
in the world today—with practically every 
country, except the United States, pre- 
paring for contingencies, as disclosed in 
the discussions at Geneva ; with 48 per cent 
of the world’s gold in our vaults and with 
our increasing trade in all markets of the 
world, to say nothing of the unpopularity 


‘outlawing war’ prevent 
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of our country growing out of war 
debt settlements—should we fully support 
the National Defense Act of 1920 and 
especially the programs of the Military 
Training Camps Association and the R. 0, 
T. C.? Or, on the other hand, being 
actually and economically the most power- 
ful nation on earth, should we set an ex- 
ample to the world by adopting a policy 
of complete disarmament ? 

“11. What grounds, if any, are there for 
the popular belief that ‘the World War 
was a war to end war,’ and that our boys 
went overseas with that high purpose, and 
only that, as an objective? 

“12. What justification, if any, is there 
for the demand that the State Department 
should conduct its international negotia- 
tion ‘in the broad light of day’ ?” 


BALKANS FOR THE BALKANS 


66 ALKANS for the Balkans,” heard 
increasingly in Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, does not seem to fit well 
with the Treaty of Tirana, concluded No- 
vember 27 last, between the governments 
of Italy and Albania. Albania is one of 
the Balkans. Italy’s treaty with her, with- 
out reference to the three other Balkan 
States, is thought, especially by Yugo- 
slavia, to be a serious menace to the public 
peace of Europe. A very slight acquaint- 
ance with the history of Europe will lead 
one to realize the importance of any 
serious disturbance in the Balkans. 

The Treaty of Tirana is looked upon as 
an intervention in the internal affairs of 
the Balkan peninsula by a non-Balkan 
power. Intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of the Balkans has frequently been 
the curse of that section of Europe. What 
is commonly called “the Balkan question” 
involves no serious problem within the 
Balkans themselves. Our best informa- 
tion from informed persons living in the 
Balkans is that the Balkan people, if left 
to themselves, could have settled their own 
difficulties throughout the last fifty years, 
either by diplomacy or, if need be, by force 
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of arms; and that they are able to run 
their own affairs now. According to our 
best information, all the troubles and com- 
plications in the peninsula have been due 
for the most part to outside influences. 

Proof of this seems to be readily avail- 
able. In a no insignificant sense, the last 
great war was largely influenced by Aus- 
tria’s ambition to extend her rule to the 
Aegean, to seize the port of Saloniki, to 
develop her policy of Drangnach Osten. 
Russia hoped to seize Constantinople and 
to possess the Dardanelles with the view 
of obtaining free communication between 
her Black Sea territory and the outside 
world. The realization of either of these 
conflicting ambitions presupposed the 
subjugation of the Balkan States. It 
was the interest of each to keep the peoples 
of the Balkan peninsula weak and sepa- 
rate, for the creation of a strong Balkan 
confederation would have been fatal to 
each of these political designs. As a con- 
sequence, Austria and Russia encouraged 
and fomented racial jealousies and ani- 
mosities throughout the Balkans. Austria, 
aided by Germany, took Bulgaria under 
her wing, while Russia acted as the pro- 
tector of Serbia. Greece, the third Balkan 
nation, looked to France and England for 
support. At that time these three Balkan 
States were, as regards population and 
territory, practically on an equal footing. 
In its past history each had at one time or 
another ruled over the whole peninsula. 
Each, therefore, thought itself justified 
in aspiring to dominion throughout the 
peninsula. Under these circumstances it 
was easy for the outside powers to en- 
venom these jealousies and to keep the 
Balkans in a state of turmoil. 

Then came the war. Forthwith the 
Balkans underwent a sudden and dra- 
matic change. The Austrian Empire dis- 
solved into its component parts. Russia 
became quite a different thing. The 
Serbo-Croat provinces rallied to Serbia 





and Montenegro and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, popularly 
known as Yugoslavia, with over twelve 
million inhabitants, came into being. 

Thus, for the first time during a cen- 
tury, the peoples of the Balkans felt that 
they had at last a chance to work out 
their destinies without the interference of 
foreign States. “The Balkans for the 
Balkans” was increasingly heard in the 
land. This was particularly true of Yugo- 
slavia, which, because of her greater num- 
ber of inhabitants—Bulgaria and Greece 
having approximately five million each 
and Albania less than a million—has at- 
tempted to assume something of a leader- 
ship in the peninsula. 

Balkan statesmen, believers in the “Bal- 
kans for the Balkans,” have talked very 
much about mutual friendship and good 
will as the basis of any hopeful confedera- 
tion for the maintenance of freedom and 
independence in that area. For some 
months there has been a distinct and 
steady improvement in the relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. States- 
men on both sides of the line are talking 
of a union of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
as a step in the right direction. No one 
is bold enough to say when this union will 
take place. Yugoslavia proposes to exer- 
cise no coercion in this direction.. It is 
realized that any union between Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, to be effective, must be 
freely agreed upon. It is a fact that race, 
language, and religion offer no insuper- 
able obstacles to such a union. 

The relations between Yugoslavia and 
Greece are complicated only by the ques- 
tion of a free port for Yugoslavia at 
Saloniki. Considerable progress has been 
made toward the settlement of this ques- 
tion. 

In short, there seems no reason why 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece should 
not be united by bonds of friendship and 
economic advantage. 
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There remains for the peoples of the 
Balkans the question of Albania. Albania 
is a strip of territory bordering the Adri- 
atic, lying between Yugoslavia and Greece. 
It consists of about eleven thousand 
square miles, with a population of about 
800,000, about the population of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Albanians have little in 
common, either in language or customs, 
with their Slav and Greek neighbors. They 
are an extraordinarily fine race physically, 
intelligent, and with a high respect for 
their plighted word ; but they are a moun- 
tain people, living in tribes, under their 
local chiefs, quite backward in their eco- 
nomic and political development. It is 
estimated that only 90 per cent of them 
can read and write. They pay taxes in 
any shape or form with marked reluc- 
tance. They are turbulent and difficult 
to govern. Throughout Albania there is 
very little trade or commerce, its natural 
wealth in minerals and forests remain- 
ing quite undeveloped. 

Yugoslavia insists that she has no desire 
to occupy or annex Albania; that she does 
not desire one inch of Albanian territory. 
She has no disposition to add eight hun- 
dred thousand people alien in race, cus- 
toms, and mentality, to her present do- 
minion. 

Yugoslavia’s faith in the “Balkans for 
the Balkans” leads her to insist that Al- 
bania must be allowed to work out her 
own salvation in peace and independence. 
She holds that the Balkan peoples, if they 
are to maintain their liberty and independ- 
ence, can permit no non-Balkan power 
to establish a political footing anywhere 
on the territory of the peninsula. 

It is because of these facts and this at- 
titude that the treaty concluded in No- 
vember last between the governments of 
Rome and Tirana has aroused so much op- 
position. Yugoslavia holds that the treaty 
constitutes no guarantee of Albanian in- 
dependence, because Article I of the treaty 
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provides that both Italy and Albania 
recognize and accept the principle that 
any action directed against the politi- 
cal status of Albania is contrary to their 
reciprocal political interests. But the po- 
litical status of Albania is at this time a 
government of Achmed Zogu, who seems 
little interested in the “Balkans for the 
Balkans” and who holds his position as 
President and Premier with precarious 
uncertainty. Action against this political 
person might meet with the unanimous 
support of the people of Albania. The 
Italo-Abanian Treaty, therefore, by block- 
ing the will of the people, may itself con- 
stitute a menace to the political independ- 
ence of Albania and to the public peace of 
the Balkans. If 90 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the Albanian Republic should 
desire to change their President, such a 
step, by the terms of the Treaty of Tirana, 
might be opposed by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Achmed Zogu would be maintained 
in power by Italy against the will of the 
Albanian people, and this, if necessary, 
by force of arms. In other words, an Ital- 
ian protectorate has been created in Al- 
bania. A foreign government has ob- 
tained a footing in the peninsula, con- 
stituting a potential menace to the prin- 
ciple of “The Balkans for the Balkans.” 
Perhaps the chief objection to this is that 
it seems to open the door to a variety of 
grave adventures. 

One wonders why the Treaty of Tirana 
was necessary. Albania is a member of 
the League of Nations. Her independ- 
ence has been recognized by all the powers, 
including Italy. Any attempt by any 
country or government to interfere with 
Albania would at once call for diplomatic 
action by every member of the League. 

So strong is the support of “The Bal- 
kans for the Balkans” that any attempt 
to land an armed force in Albania by 
Italy or other power will be looked upon 
as a serious menace to the peace, not only 
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of the Balkans, but possibly of Europe 
and the world. But, even if the Italian 
Government does not proceed to this ex- 
tremity, the pretension that under the 
Treaty of Tirana it has the right under 
certain circumstances to do so can only 
create a dangerous situation as long as 
that interpretation of the treaty prevails. 
From this distance it would appear that 
the treaty is increasing the support of the 
theory of “The Balkans for the Balkans.” 








PAN-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCES 


HREE Pan-American Conferences 

have been held in Washington during 
the month of May. One, the Third Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, which 
closed May fifth ; another, the Second Pan- 
American Conference on Uniformity of 
Specifications, which adopted its final 
resolution May eleventh; and, third, the 
Inter-American Commission on Commer- 
cial Aviation, extending from the second 
to the nineteenth of May. 

These conferences have undoubtedly 
been useful. The commercial conference 
aimed at the reduction of certain tariffs, 
the lowering of internal taxes imposed on 
non-luxury goods, and the elimination of 
other barriers to inter-American com- 
merce. Whether or not improvement be 
made in any of these directions, the Con- 
ference promoted acquaintance and under- 
standing. 

This is true also of the other confer- 
ences. The Conference on Uniformity of 
Specifications concerned itself with such 
practical problems as the classification and 
packing of goods, with the nature of sam- 
ples, with associations of producers and 
exporters, and other aspects of uniform 
specifications and products. The adoption 
in general of the same names for identical 
products would go a long way toward 
facilitating commerce. The conference 





dealt with these problems, and also with 
various reports relative to the prevention, 
control, and combating of plagues and dis- 
eases which affect animals and animal 
products as well as fruits and vegetables. 
It seems to be a fact that the classifica- 
tion of wool based on the diameter of the 
fiber employed generally in the United 
States and England is not the system em- 
ployed in Latin-American countries. It 
appears that binding fleeces of wool with 
sisal twine is a practice injurious often to 
the wool. It was natural that the confer- 
ence, therefore, should recommend the 
publication of a bulletin devoted to the 
study of these commercial, industrial and 
agricultural matters, especially with the 
view of a greater simplification and stand- 
ardization. It was further recommended 
to the principal associations of manufac- 
turers and exporters in the United States 
to adopt as rapidly as possible the decimal 
metric system for their transactions with 
Latin America. Our lethargy in this 
matter is surprising. Ordinary business 
sense would seem to require that our ex- 
porters at least indicate the metric equiva- 
lent in their bills of lading and shipping 
documents alongside our corresponding 
American measurements. 

The rules drawn and approved by the 
Inter-American Commission for the Gov- 
ernment of Commercial Aviation in the 
New World were signed by delegates from 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Salvador, 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
By the terms of these rules it was agreed 
that every power has complete and ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory and territorial waters. Pri- 
vate aircraft was defined as including all 
classes of aircraft except those commanded 
by persons in active military services, and 
aircraft exclusively employed in posts, cus- 
toms, police, and other State services. The 
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resolutions set forth that non-contracting 
States shall be excluded from the privi- 
leges set forth by the terms of the agree- 
ment, and that every aircraft engaged in 
international navigation between the con- 
tracting States shall be provided with a 
certificate of air worthiness issued by the 
State. Aircraft personnel shall also be 
certified. The conference devoted much 
time to the restrictions upon the trans- 
portation of certain articles as a measure 
of public safety and to other matters. But 
here again the important fact is the fact 
of the conference itself. The whole matter 
of the law affecting aviation is a simpler 
thing because of this conference. 

The latest style of talk condemns Pan- 
Americanism as a myth. These confer- 
ences were themselves a refutation of such 
a view. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
IN PARIS 
S ANNOUNCED heretofore in this 
magazine, the Twenty-fourth Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union will 
meet in Paris from Thursday, August 25, 
to Tuesday, August 30. The Conference 
will be held in the French Senate, com- 
monly known as the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg, which is on the left bank of the 
Seine and not far from the Pantheon. 
The Conference will be opened Thursday 
morning, August 25, promptly at 10 
o’clock a. m. 
The agenda of the Conference has just 
been announced as follows: 


1. Election of the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Conference. 

2. General debate on the report of the 
Secretary General. Mr. Dandurand, leader 
of the Senate and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union, will open 
the debate. 

3. The Fight against Drugs of Addic- 
tion. Rapporteur: Dr. Jaroslav Brabec, 
Senator (Czechoslovakia), President of 
the Czechoslovak Group of the Union. 
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4. A European Customs Understanding, 
Rapporteur or rapporteurs to be nomi- 
nated later. 

5. Technical Plan for the Reduction of 


Armaments. Rapporteurs: Herr Munch, 
former Minister of Defense (Denmark) ; 
M. Maxence Bibié, Deputy (France) ; 
Herr Sollmann, member of the Reichstag 
(Germany), former Minister of the In- 
terior. 

6. Methods for the Codification of In- 
ternational Law. Rapporteurs: Signor di 
Stefano - Napolitani, Senator (Italy) ; 
Prof. Walther Schiicking, member of the 
Reichstag, President of the German Group 
of the Union. 

7%. Communication of the names of the 
delegates of the groups to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council from the XXIVth to the 
XXVth Conference. According to Article 
12 of the Statutes of the Union, each 
group shall nominate its two delegates to 
the Council at least a month before the 
opening of the Conference. Nominations 
are to be transmitted to the Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau and by the latter to the 
Conference. 

8. Election of a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee to take the place of M. 
Fernand-Merlin (France), the retiring 
member. According to Article 16 of the 
Statutes, the retiring member is not eligi- 
ble for re-election and his place must be 
taken by a member belonging to another 
group. 

All the rapporteurs have been asked to 
prepare summaries of their reports, which, 
together with the texts of the resolutions 
to be submitted to the Conference, will be 
printed in the “Preliminary Documents” 
of the Conference and sent in good time 
to all its members. 

The managers of the Conference have 
arranged the following schedule: The 
sittings will be held each day from 10 
a. m. to 1 p. m., and again from 3 p. m. 
to the close. The first session, Thursday 
morning, August 25, will consist of open- 
ing addresses, to be followed by a general 
debate on the report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. This debate will continue through 
the afternoon session of that day and 
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through the morning session of Friday, 
August 26. On the afternoon of Friday, 
the subject for the discussion will be “The 
Fight against Drugs of Addiction.” Sat- 
urday, August 27, the morning and after- 
noon sessions will be devoted to a debate 
on “A European Customs Understanding.” 
Sunday, August 28, will be free. Mon- 
day, August 29, there will be a debate 
throughout the morning and afternoon 
sessions on “The Technical Plan for the 
teduction of Armaments.” Tuesday, 
August 30, will be devoted to a debate on 
“Methods for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law.” In the afternoon of that 
day the usual elections will take place. 

For the information of our American 
delegates, attention is called to the fact 
that the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union is, under the terms of 
the statute, entitled to twenty-four dele- 
gates. The French group has, however, 
generously offered to receive in Paris all 
members of parliaments who are members 
of the Union and who may wish to be 
present at the Conference. The delega- 
tion from each group may, therefore, be 
accompanied by a certain number of mem- 
bers who will not be entitled to take part 
in the debate and the voting, but who may 
be present at the sittings and participate 
in all the festivities and receptions. There 
will, therefore, be two classes of members: 
delegates with the right to take part in 
the debate and the voting, and members 
who may follow the debate. Each delegate 
or member may be accompanied by his 
wife or his daughter, who will be invited 
to the festivities and receptions. 

As provided by the statutes, all members 
will be asked to contribute toward the ex- 
penses of the Conference. The Council 
has fixed the personal subscriptions of 
members at fifty Swiss francs and those 
of ladies at twenty Swiss francs, or ten 
and five dollars, respectively. The sub- 
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scriptions will be collected by the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau, to whom checks 
should be made. It is provided that a 
member who has entered his name but is 
prevented from taking part in the Con- 
ference may be replaced by another mem- 
ber of his group. 

Members of our United States Congress 
who have already signified their intention 
to attend the Conference in Paris are: 
Senators, Henry F. Ashhurst of Arizona, 
Lawrence D. Tyson of Tennessee, Claud A. 
Swanson of Virginia, Alben W. Barkely 
of Kentucky, and Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland; and Representatives Fred Brit- 
ten of Chicago, Emanuel Celler of New York, 
EK. Hart Fenn of Connecticut, Andrew J. 
Montague of Virginia, Stephen G. Porter 
of Pennsylvania, A. Piatt Andrew of 
Massachusetts, Roy G. Fitzgerald of Ohio, 
Jed Johnson of Oklahoma, Fred S. Pur- 
nell of Indiana, Edgar Howard of Ne- 
braska, Hatton W. Summers of Texas, and 
Theodore E. Burton, President of the 
American group, from the State of Ohio. 
Ex-Representatives Richard Bartholdt of 
Missouri and William D. B. Ainey of 
Pennsylvania, both life members of the 
Interparliamentary Union, will attend the 
Conference, as will Arthur Deerin Call, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
group. Many of these delegates plan to 
sail on the Republic, August 3. 


PEACE IN NICARAGUA 


HE Nicaragua settlement, arranged 

with the aid of Colonel Henry Stim- 
son, has not left the situation as settled 
as it might be. We were given to under- 
stand that our special representative, Mr. 
Stimson, had brought both sides to the 
controversy to an agreement. We were 
told that this agreement provided for the 
complete disarmament of both the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals; that there 
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was to be an immediate and general peace, 
so that the new crops could be planted; 
that there was to be a general amnesty 
for all persons in rebellion or exile; that 
property occupied or confiscated was to be 
returned to its owners; that Liberals were 
to be admitted to the Diaz Cabinet; that 
there was to be organized a Nicaraguan 
constabulary on a non-partisan basis and 
under the command of American officers ; 
that there is to be an election in 1928 
under American supervision, and that a 
sufficient force of American marines is to 
continue temporarily in Nicaragua to 
guarantee order, pending the organization 
of the constabulary. 

But it is said that Sacasa’s rebels have 
not all surrendered; that, indeed, these 
rebels have since fired upon American sol- 
diers and killed some of them. There have 
been deaths upon both sides. It may be 
that hostilities will be prolonged. La 
Prensa, published in New York, said 
in its leading editorial on May 17: “The 
settlement of the conflict cannot be left 
to be brutally decided by the physical and 
technical superiority of the American 
forces. Instead of lessening the gravity 
of the situation, it seems to be increasing 
hour by hour. Some one must intervene, 
cordially, fraternally, to save the Republic 
from its present danger. None better 
than Hispanic-America could carry out 
an ‘intervention’ without ‘intervening’, 
and it would be a crime if mediation be- 
tween the contending factions in Nica- 
ragua should not be undertaken, or left 
until too late this is, probably, 
the most propitious moment for the sister 
nations of Nicaragua to offer their good 
offices.” 

We suspect that the suggestion of 
La Prensa will not be found acceptable. 
Mr. Diaz is the President of Nicaragua. 
The United States has supported him more 
and more overtly. We have gone so far in 
this direction that our government will 
probably not retrace its steps. It will 
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probably see the Stimson proposals carried 


through “if it takes all summer.” Such 
a course would seem probable for a man 
like Mr. Kellogg. 

Furthermore, Henry L. Stimson de- 
clared in Panama, May 19, that the war is 
over in Nicaragua. According to Associ- 
ated Press, the President’s personal repre- 
sentative stated that during the previous 
week the Liberals and Conservatives had 
turned over to the Americans over six 
thousand rifles, nearly three hundred ma- 
chine guns, and five million rounds of 
ammunition. He said that no American 
marine or sailor had fired even a single 
shot against either the Liberals or the Con- 
servatives. He granted that Dr. Sacasa, 
Liberal President, at Puerto Cabezas, had 
a small group of men about him, but that 
they do not represent Liberal opinion or 
the feelings of the army under General 
Moncada. Mr. Stimson said the two fa- 
talities of American marines resulted from 
an attack by bandits. There was no clash 
between the Americans and the Liberals. 
He asserted that the Americans are now 
organizing a constabulary to supervise the 
elections, in which the Conservative’s Pres- 
ident, Adolfo Diaz, could not, under the 
terms of the agreement, be a candidate. 

Our latest information is that Dr. 
Sacasa has left Nicaragua. Our hope is 
that what appears to have been a rather 
elaborate scheme on the part of certain in- 
terests with backings in Mexico to play 
the game of high politics at the expense of 
innocent lives is now at an end. 


BRIAND’S suggestion of April 

e 6 that France would be willing to 
subscribe publicly with the United States 
to any mutual engagement to renounce 
all war between France and the United 
States was heralded in the press as already 
a matter of practical politics. Mr. Borah 
expressed the hope that M. Briand would 
follow up his suggestion by putting his 
proposition in the form and terms of a 
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treaty. We are not informed that any 
government has taken notice of M. 
Briand’s proposal. Government officials, 
either in Europe or America, do not seem 
to have been over much impressed by the 
suggestion of the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Officials seem to sense 
certain difficulties in the way. The Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, under date of April 29, said that 
he had run across some of these difficul- 
ties in his conversations with officials in 
Paris. It was there pointed out that 
France is most insistent upon a rigid in- 
terpretation of Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
articles providing for mutual guaranties 
and sanctions. Would not such a pact 
with Washington, it is asked, exempt the 
United States, alone of all nations, from 
the automatic penalties for aggression set 
forth in Article 16? Would it not corre- 
spondingly open the way for France to 
claim privileged exemption from her 
recognized duty in case of a controversy 
involving the United States? This is but 
one of the difficulties involved in the 
simple arrangement proposed. In our 
judgment, when M. Briand’s suggestion is 
incorporated in the terms of a treaty, if 
such it ever be, it will be found to be so 
relatively unimportant that it will receive 
little consideration. 


NE aspect of the work of the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace 
is impressively set forth in a recent an- 
nouncement that seventy-four volumes of 
“The Economic and Social History of the 
World War” have been published thus far. 
According to the press, twenty-three vol- 
umes are in preparation, thirty-five are in 
the hands of editors for revision, ninety- 
one monographs are still to be delivered 
and authors are now at work on eighty 
others. Of the seventy-four volumes pub- 
lished, fifty-five are full volumes, contain- 
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ing ninety-five monographs, and nineteen 
are half volumes. They are in English, 
French, German, Italian, and Swedish. 
The aim is to make this the largest and 
most complete history ever published. The 
editorial staff includes twenty-five present 
and former Cabinet ministers. Among 
the English editors and authors are Hilary 
Jenkinson, Professor A. B. Keith, Pro- 
fessor A. L. Bowley, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Sir Thomas Middleton, C. D. H. Cole, 
Humbert Wolfe, Sir William Beveridge, 
Thomas Jones, John Maynard Keynes, and 
Sir Josiah Stamp. Austrian and Hun- 
garian authors are Dr. Alexander Popo- 
vics, Dr. Gustav Gratz, Dr. Emanuel 
Adler, General Kerchnawe, Count Albert 
Apponyi, and Baron Joseph Szterenyi. 
The French editors and authors include 
former Premier Edouard Herriott, Pro- 
fessor Raoul Blanchard, C. J. Gignoux, 
Paul Masson, Henri Truchy, and General 
Georges Chevalier. Dr. Otto Baumgarten 
has written on “The Effect of the War 
upon Morals,” in the German series. Other 
German contributors are Dr. A. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy and Professor Max Sering. 


HE divining rod, somewhat to our sur- 

prise, has its international implica- 
tions. Dr. Raoul Braun-Fernwald, of the 
Council of the Austrian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, has recently called attention to the 
fact that there is an International Society 
of Dousers (Internationaler Verein der 
Wuenschelrutenforscher), which has about 
three hundred members in America, Eu- 
rope, Australia, and Africa. This society 
aims to defend the interests of the dousers 
and to investigate the question of the di- 
vining rod by the help of geologists, 
physiologists, and other learned persons. 


HAT took place on the Potomac in 
the year 1800, what is now going on 
in India, happened May 9 in Australia— 
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a capital city took its place among the 
other capitals of the world. The name of 
this new capital is Canberra. It was an 
historic occasion, participated in by the 
most prominent persons from all the walks 
of life. The opening of the door of the 
new Parliament building was one of the 
public ceremonies of the day. The Senate 
and the House of Representatives met in 
the evening. Peoples everywhere will con- 
gratulate the Commonwealth of Australia 
upon this new era of its unity and aspira- 
tion. We of the United States especially 
congratulate the States of Australia; for 
Mr. Bruce, speaking for the whole people 
of Australia, said that they looked to the 
history of the United States as a hopeful 
augury for the future of their country. It 
is a matter of common agreement that the 
men who for a quarter of a century have 
been laboring in the interests of an Aus- 
tralian federation turned constantly in 
their efforts to American political history. 
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We of this country are gratified that Can- 
berra has been built on the design of an 
American architect, but also because that 
architect had the wisdom to include in his 
designs of the Parliament house a replica 
of the Speaker’s chair in the House of 
Commons at Westminster. May 9, from 
now on, will rank as a most important day 
in the history of Australia. 


HE World Peace Foundation of 40 

Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that on May 1 
Raymond Thomas Rich, recently National 
Field Secretary of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, has been chosen General Secre- 
tary of the World Peace Foundation, to 
succeed Dr. Edward Cummings, deceased. 
The ApvocaTE OF PEaAcE is pleased to 
congratulate the World Peace Foundation 
upon this appointment and to wish for 
Mr. Rich every success in his important 
new field. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

HE Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce recently gave a luncheon, to 
which Mr. A. B. Houghton, our Ambassa- 
dor to London, was invited as the guest 
of honor. At this luncheon Mr. Hough- 
ton made a speech, in which he pleaded 
for co-operation between the two coun- 
tries, while deprecating the idea of an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance. Another speaker 
at the luncheon, the Earl of Derby, took 
the occasion to suggest that a good deal of 
American criticism of Britain is based 
on lack of first-hand knowledge. He re- 
ferred particularly to Senator Borah, to 
whom he extended an invitation to come 
to Great Britain. This incident led, later 
on, to a rather diverting exchange of com- 
ment between our Chairman of the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations and his 
would-be British host. 


Ambassador Houghton’s Speech 


In the course of his speech, Ambassa- 
dor Houghton said: 


You will expect me, I suppose, to say 
something to you of the relations between 
Britain and America. I find this always dif- 
ficult. I dislike, frankly, those engaging 
phrases which seem almost inevitably to 
offer themselves on occasions like this. I 
believe, as a matter of course, that the fu- 
ture of the world—its peace, its happiness, 
its general well-being—depends largerly, and 
sometimes, I think, altogether, upon the ex- 
istence of a sound and cordial understand- 
ing between the British and American 
peoples. In fact, I may go even farther. I 
believe that, fundamentally, the basis of 
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such an understanding already exists, not 
because of any marked regard or liking we 
may or may not feel for one another’s ex- 
cellent qualities, not because of a common 
language, not because of ties of blood, but 
because, being what we are, it is inevitable 
we should look out on the world and its af- 
fairs from very much the same point of 
view. 

Our immediate interests, of course, are not 
always identical. Nations, like individuals, 
have to earn their living: each people has its 
own special interests to consider and pro- 
tect. But I do believe that in that larger 
realm of affairs which necessarily concerns 
and involves us both we ought to find a 
measure of agreement easy. We certainly 
think in much the same terms. We have 
much the same scale of values. We want 
the same kind of world. Consciously or un- 
consciously, we seek the same kind of fu- 
ture. So much, it seems to me, we may ac- 
cept without hesitation or discussion. And 
it offers us an opportunity which, I think 
you will agree with me, is unique in human 
history. We have no need to discuss so 
obvious a fact. 

The question for us to consider here and 
at home is, What are we going to do with 
that opportunity? For it is in our hands 
to do with as we will. We may make much 
of it, or we may make little of it. How can 
we use it best? Now I hasten to assure 
you that I have no possible intention of 
trying to answer that question. I doubt, in 
deed, if it can be answered, except gradually 
and as the years bring us increased knowl- 
edge and, we may hope, a greater sympathy 
and wisdom. The answer to it will depend 
far more upon what we do than upon what 
we say. But perhaps I may add that, in my 
opinion, even now a little more patience, a 
little more belief in one another’s essential 
good faith, and, above all, a little more effort 
to understand the difficult problems each 
people is facing will take us a long, long 
way. 

Of one fact I do feel sure. Sir Esme 
Howard, the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, I was glad to see, emphasized it in 
an address the other day. We shall do well 
hot to seek to develop those wholly natural 
and helpful relations between the British 
and American peoples into anything like an 
alliance. The idea may be tempting; that 
Anglo-Saxon alliance of which we hear from 
time to time may have its attractive aspects. 
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There are moments when it may seem to 
offer an open and easy way to obtain results 
we all desire. Nevertheless, I believe the 
idea to be wholly false. 

To bring the British-speaking peoples to- 
gether into an armed and exclusive group, 
prepared, if need be, to enforce their collec- 
tive will by force, would, if it were possible, 
tend neither to promote peace nor to assure 
our mutual security. Its result would only 
be to unite all the rest of the world against 
us. It would slowly, perhaps, but very 
definitely, make an end of peaceful progress. 
It would turn this earth of ours once again 
into an armed camp, and in the end precisely 
what we sought to avoid—a war—would 
result. And out of such a war, we may be 
sure, neither honor nor safety nor profit to 
any people could possibly emerge. We may 
have to fight side by side again in the fu- 
ture, as in the past; that we do not know. 
But if the need arises, which God forbid, let 
it be for a cause and for a reason which 
brings us instinctively together, not by a 
calculated arrangement which might of 
itself tend to bring about the catastrophe 
we dread. 

Aside from that one danger, which I think 
the sound common sense of both peoples 
makes negligibly remote, I can see only 
good—good to ourselves and to the world— 
in a closer approach between the British 
and American peoples. There are many 
useful agencies at work to promote this 
approach. I need hardly enumerate them 
here, unless, possibly, to emphasize the 
work of the English-speaking Union, which 
has done and is doing so much in America, 
as well as in Britain, to encourage and 
develop a better understanding. 


Lord Derby’s Invitation to Senator Borah 


Lord Derby devoted his remarks princi- 
pally to the desirability of more Ameri- 
cans visiting Great Britain and more 
British visiting the United States. Turn- 
ing directly to Mr. Houghton, Lord Derby 
said: 

I wish, sir, some of your most prominent 
citizens not occupying real official positions 
would pay visits to this country. And par- 
don me if I mention one particular name. 
There is one prominent politician in America 
who always seems to think that we are the 
ogres in England that we have been for some 
years painted as being, not only in America, 
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but in every country of the world. Would 
you allow me, sir, through you, to send a 
most cordial invitation to Senator Borah to 
come and stay—if he will do me the honor— 
as long as he likes with me, and I will take 
him through industrial Lancashire. 

He is a man who knows industry and 
knows what peace means to industry. And 
let him go through industrial Lancashire, 
and see the millions that are dependent on 
the industry of that county—millions who 
recognize that must prevail if in- 
dustry is to flourish. Then, I think, he will 
that in this country there are many 
millions of men of the same opinion as him- 
self in thinking that we must do everything 
in our power to maintain the peace of the 
I send this invitation to him in all 


peace 


see 


world. 
friendliness. 

Lord Derby added that he felt that at 
this mpment no stone should be left un- 
turned that would help in some way to 
contribute to a better understanding be- 
tween one nation and another, and that 
would tend to banish for all time the feel- 
ing that the people of this country were 
exercising a policy of grab. 


Senator Borah’s Reply 


The purport of Lord Derby’s speech 
was cabled to Senator Borah by the Man- 
chester Evening News, which received the 
following reply: 

Replying to your telegram, I do not need 
to be shown that the English people are 
not ogres. I have never said anything of 
that kind and never thought anything of 
that kind; quite the opposite. I should like 
to know upon what Lord Derby bases his 
desire to enlighten me upon this particular 
subject. I appreciate his missionary spirit, 
but really I do not feel in need of his gospel 
of enlightenment. 

I have no doubt there are millions in 
England just as anxious for industrial peace 
and for world peace as Lord Derby indicates. 
I have no doubt their enlightened concep- 
tion of industrial justice and international 
justice are quite as exalted as Lord Derby 
indicates. 

I trust they will, together with Lord Der- 
by, exert their influence along these lines 
on their government in the Chinese affair. 
China is going to be the acid test of whether 
the nations which have been preaching peace 
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want peace; which have been preaching in- 
ternational justice want international jus- 
tice; whether the industrial peace which we 
covet for our own people is to be extended to 
other peoples. 

I would really like to visit England, and 
hope I may find an opportunity to do go, 
My mission, however, will not be that of 
hunting wild game such as ogres, but to see 
and to know better a people whose highest 
encomium is that of always having been 
loyal to their own flag—an attribute which 
prevails rather strongly in the United States 
and is, I think, worth preserving. 


Wm. E. Boran. 
Lord Derby’s Comment 
Lord Derby’s comment on Senator 


Borah’s reply was as follows: 

My invitation to Senator Borah was made 
in all seriousness. I have always felt that 
Senator Borah was typical of that section of 
the American public who think that Great 
Britain is always out to get what it can for 
itself, regardless of the interests of others. 
I may be entirely misinformed, and I con- 
fess that my only information is derived 
from abbreviated newspaper reports. 

If I am wrong I apologize; but, right or 
wrong, I should be much honored if Senator 
Borah would pay me a visit at Knowsley 
in the autumn, and I would undertake that 
he should have free and unfettered communi- 
cation—at all events in Lancashire—with 
representatives of all three parties in this 
State. 

I have not the honor of Senator Borah’s 
personal acquaintance, and I am therefore 
consulting the American Ambassador as to 
the most appropriate way in which to send 
the invitation; but I hope Senator Borah will 
accept this from me as being a public invita- 
tion to him to pay me a visit, and I can as- 
sure him of a most hearty welcome. 

With regard to arrangements for any tour 
he might make, that must be left for me to 
arrange with Senator Borah after I have 
ascertained whether he will accept the in- 
vitation and how much of his time he can 
spare to spend in England. 


No further comment on the matter has 
yet been made by Senator Borah. 
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PREMIER POINCARE ON 
FRENCH FINANCE 


N a speech delivered on May 2 at Bar- 
gh haag Premier Poincaré took occa- 
sion to review the current financial and 
political condition of France. The speech 
was received with a great deal of interest 
all over France, as well as in other coun- 
tries. 


Faith in Country’s Destiny 


M. Poincaré called attention to the 
fact that the remarkable improvement in 
public affairs in France had been charac- 
terized as miraculous. It was nothing of 
the kind, but rather the logical result of 
a change of parliamentary habits, the nat- 
ural consequence of co-operation for the 
common task of financial rapprochement 
between men who, on account of their po- 
litical differences, had been accustomed to 
regard one another as adversaries. The 
French people had thus realized the grav- 
ity of the danger which menaced them. 

When the present government was be- 
ing formed, a fall in the frane was in 
progress and was leading to imminent 
ruin. Many persons, both in France and 
abroad, regarded it not merely with resig- 
nation, but as affording the prospect of 
base gains, without reflecting that their 
transient profits would soon be lost in a 
general catastrophe. In other quarters 
there had been the murmur of an ill 
wind of pessimism, as financiers, profes- 
sors, and publicists heralded in strident 
tones the tempest which must overwhelm 
the france. 

The treasury was steadily emptying, the 
deficit increased day by day. They were 
at the mercy of outside circumstances, and 
to those most in a position to judge the 
situation it had seemed so desperate that 
they began to say, “Knock at the strang- 
er’s door, seek credits at once, even at the 
risk of entering into engagements you 
cannot fulfill.” He had refused to listen 
to these prophets of evil. He had met 
their like in the war. In the financial 
struggle it was as it had been in the strug- 
gle for the soil of France—the first con- 
dition for success had been faith in the 
destiny of the country. 








Consolidation of Results 


Similarly, M. Poincaré continued, he 
did not doubt that the people would 
courageously accept the sacrifices neces- 
sary for balancing the budget, strengthen- 
ing the revenue, and restoring the ex- 
change. These sacrifices would be heavy. 
They would take the form partly of econ- 
omies in administration and partly of 
taxes, both direct and indirect, and would 
have to be borne by the entire popula- 
tion, because it would be impossible to 
raise the necessary revenue among a mi- 
nority. On the other hand, the entire 
population would profit from the im- 
provement. This was clearly apparent. 

The budget for 1926 was the first since 
the war to show a surplus. That of 1927 
had been balanced and it had carried im- 
portant sums earmarked for the redemp- 
tion of the debt; the prudent estimate of 
receipts had been demonstrated in the 
first months of the year, and on the firm 
basis of the psychological elements, which 
had perhaps been so long neglected, the 
treasury had become less impoverished and 
the currency sounder. The effect of these 
things need not be exaggerated and must 
also not be misunderstood. But when a 
State wished to inspire confidence, par- 
ticularly when it had a large floating debt 
and its fate depended in part upon public 
credit, the first laws to which it must 
conform were those of honesty and good 
faith. It must not scare the lender; it 
must consider its engagements sacred. 

It was the task of Parliament to con- 
solidate these results in framing the 
budget of 1928. Whether in the way of 
revalorization or stabilization, nothing was 
possible unless the budget remained bal- 
anced and the treasury was solvent. With- 
out these two, stabilization was but a vain 
and illusory gesture, and for his own part 
he was determined not to connive at any 
vote which prejudiced the budget equilib- 
rium so painfully achieved. He well 
recognized that the task of the Minister 
of Finance, always thankless, was doubly 
so in a period preceding the general elec- 
tion. 

M. Poincaré went on to refer to the 
position of the State towards its officials 
in view of the recent decision of the Fed- 
eration of State Employees to join the 
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He 
not 
tolerate any weakening of its authority 


du Travail. 
State would 


Confédération Générale 
made it clear that the 


over its officials or any interference with 
its own prerogatives. France, he declared, 
was not an experimental field open to 
Bolshevist imperialism. 


Opposition to Protective Tariff 


There is one financial measure of the 
Poincaré Government which has aroused 
considerable opposition. It is the new 
tariff bill, for which M. Bokanowski, the 
Minister of Commerce, is demanding 
early action in Parliament. 

The most formidable protest against the 
bill so far has come from the Committee 
of Economic and Fiscal Action, a power- 
ful organization which represents general 
trade interests, exporters, agriculturalists, 
consumers, and transport companies. The 
committee has issued a manifesto, in 
which it calls attention to the dangers 
of the measure and the precipitous way 
in which it has so far been dealt with. 
The bill, which, with the table of duties, 
forms a document of 850 pages, was pub- 
lished on March 4. The Customs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber has since then ex- 
amined it with unusual rapidity, has made 
it even more protective than it was, and is 
expected to have its report ready by the 
end of this week, so that Parliament can 
begin to debate it as soon as it reassembles. 
The Committee of Economic and Fiscal 
Action objects strongly to this haste in 
dealing with a measure which “will have 
considerable repercussion on our social life 
and also on our foreign relations. In 
particular, there is no doubt that the 
stronger protection which it accords to 
important classes of producers will result 
in a general increase in the cost of liv- 
ing.” The committee, after pointing out 
that a certain number of economic groups 
have already protested against “the exag- 
geration of the ultra-protectionist tend- 
encies which seem to have inspired the de- 
cisions of the Customs Committee of the 
Chamber,” utters its own warning and an- 
nounces that it has prepared “a series of 
extremely well-documented reports show- 
ing the serious consequences which might 
result from a hasty vote of the measure.” 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS 


O* APRIL 11 the consular represen- 
tatives in Shanghai of the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy called in a body at the Chinese Bu- 
reau of Foreign Affairs and presented 
identic notes regarding the Nanking out- 
rage. The notes were received by Kuo 
Tai-chi, Commissioner for Foreign Af.- 
fairs, and Bei Tsung-chi, the local Na- 
tionalist General, on behalf of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was away from the 
city. 


The Demands of the Powers 


The note contained three points: First, 
the Powers demanded adequate punish- 
ment of the commanders of the Chinese 
troops responsible for the murders and 
injuries to foreigners and in respect of 
material damage; second, they demanded 
an apology in writing from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Nationalist armies, 
including a written guarantee that the 
Nationalists will prevent a repetition of 
such incidents; third, the Powers de- 
manded complete reparation in respect of 
personal injuries and damaged property. 
The last paragraph of the note stated that 
unless the Nationalist authorities demon- 
strate within a reasonable time to the sat- 
isfaction of the Powers concerned com- 
pliance with the terms, the Powers will 
take such measures as they consider ade- 
quate. 

Immediately following his meeting 
with the consuls general, Bei Tsung-chi, 
the Nationalist chief of staff, granted an 
interview to press correspondents stating 
that he was immediately forwarding the 
Powers’ note to Chiang Kai-shek, and that 
a reply will shortly be forthcoming from 
the Nationalist Government. 


Chen’s Reply to the Note 


The reply to the note was made on be- 
half of the Nationalist Government by its 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eugene 
Chen. In his reply to the American and 
the British notes, Mr. Chen said that the 
warships of these nations “bombarded de- 
fenseless Nanking.” Otherwise the reply 
to the five Powers was identical. The fol- 


lowing is a summary of the reply to the 
American note: 
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Reparation.—The Nationalist Govern- 
ment is prepared to make good all damage 
to the American consulate in Nanking on 
the ground that, whether or not such 
damage was caused by northern rebels or 
by others, the fact remains that an Ameri- 
can consulate on Chinese territory has 
been violated. 

With regard to reparations for personal 
injuries to nationals of the United States 
and other material damage, the National- 
ist Government is prepared to make rea- 
sonable reparations except in cases where 
it is definitely proved to have been caused 
by the British and American bombard- 
ment or by northern rebels or by agents 
provocateurs. 

Proposed Inquiry—The demands for 
the adequate punishment of the com- 
manders of Nationalist troops for murder, 
injuries, indignities, and material dam- 
age assumes the guilt of the Nationalist 
forces capturing Nanking. While this 
guilt is contradicted, a rigid government 
inquiry is being conducted in order to 
ascertain the actual facts, and the Na- 
tionalist Government proposes that the 
question of punishment should await the 
findings either of the inquiry by the Na- 
tionalist Government which is now in 
progress or of an international commis- 
sion of inquiry. 

As the laws of the nations prohibit the 
bombardment of cities of friendly States, 
the Nationalist Government proposes that 
such a commission of inquiry should also 
investigate the circumstances of the bom- 
bardment of the unfortified city of Nan- 
king. 

Expression of Regret——With regard to 
the demand for an apology from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Nationalist forces, 
the Nationalist Government proposes that 
this should await the determination of the 
question of guilt. 

In the meantime it repeats the expres- 
sion of regret which the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs communicated to the United 
States Government when the violation of 
the United States consulate was reported. 

Mr. Chen’s reply failed to satisfy the 
Powers and a new note is being prepared. 


Chiang and the Communists 


In the meantime the conflict between 
General Chiang Kai-shek and the Han- 


kow Communists reached a culminating 
point. The Hankow Government dis- 
missed Chiang from his post as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Nationalist 
armies, ordered his arrest, and directed 
other Nationalist generals to march 
against him. In reply to this, Chiang 
announced his separation from the Han- 
kow Government and organized a moder- 
ate Nationalist Government of his own 
at Nanking. 

Some observers in China believe that 
Chiang’s break with the Communists 
opens the way for an understanding be- 
tween him and Chang Tso-lin. Such an 
understanding is probably a long way off, 
but it is a fact that underground con- 
versations have been going on for some 
time. Chiang’s policy appears to be to 
show no definite friendliness either to 
the north or to the foreigners until he 
has brought his fight with the extremists 
to a successful conclusion. 


Russian Supplies for China 


Documents seized at the Soviet legation 
in Peking show conclusively that the 
Soviet Government has been supplying the 
Nationalists with money and munitions. 
One particularly instructive document, 
marked “very secret,” is a statement of 
the munitions delivered to the first Kuo- 
minchun (Feng Yu-hsiang’s) Army dur- 
ing the six months July to December, 
1925. It includes 24 big guns, 90 ma- 
chine guns, 21,970 Russian rifles, 4,000 
Japanese rifles, 22,000 shells, 18 million 
Russian 8. A. cartridges, two million 8. 
A. German cartridges, half a million Jap- 
anese 8. A. cartridges, and 10,000 hand 
grenades with spare parts and accessories. 
A footnote states that in December, 1925, 
there had begun to arrive at Urga for 
Feng Yu-hsiang from Moscow 25,000 
rifles, 32 million cartridges, 140 machine 
guns, 42 big guns, 42,000 shells, 10,000 
hand grenades, 5,000 swords, 10,000 
chemical shells, 30,000 gas masks, ten 
flame-throwers, six aéroplanes, and certain 
minor items. All the munitions men- 
tioned in the text of the document were 
delivered, but there is no information as 
to the consignments mentioned in the 
footnote. The document is signed “Kireff” 
and dated April 4, 1926. 
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These deliveries apparently enabled 
Feng successfully to attack Tientsin dur- 
ing this period. But the simultaneous 
defeat of Kuo Sung-ling (the general who 
rebelled against Chang Tso-lin), followed 
by the flight of Feng into Mongolia and 
the retirement of the Kuominchun from 
Peking, probably upset the plans for as- 
sisting Feng’s army on the large scale 
mentioned in the footnote. 

Supplies for the South 

Simultaneously Moscow was busy sup- 
plying the southern army, and in a draft 
telegram signed by Egoroff, the Soviet 
military attaché in Peking, dated July 4 
and addressed to General Galents at Can- 
ton, it is stated that the cost of the sup- 
plies delivered to Canton up to December 
was $2,500,000 roubles. The supplies con- 
sisted of 5,250,000 cartridges, 20 Max- 
ims, seven mountain guns, 7,000 shells, 
10,000 chemical shells, 40 bomb-throwers, 


nine aéroplanes, and sundries. The 
greater part of these munitions had 


already been sent from Vladivostok. The 
Canton Government must pay immedi- 
ately for their transport from Vladivostok 
to Canton. It was necessary to insist that 
Canton make payment for the supplies 
already delivered or to be delivered ; also 
the dates of payment were to be fixed. In 
future, Canton orders would be executed 
as far as possible, but only for cash pay- 
ment. 

There follows another message from 
Egoroff to Borodin at Canton, dated 
August 27, which stated that there had ac- 
cumulated at Vladivostok 1,300,000 Rus- 
sion 8. A. cartridges, 1,200,000 Japanese 
S. A. cartridges, and 8,200 shells. In a 
week there would have been accumulated 
7,000,000 German S8. A. cartridges, 8,000 
shells, and so on. The cost of these was 
payable on delivery. The message con- 
cludes : 

Communicate immediately about situation 
on the Kiangsi-Fukien frontier; also the re- 
sult of negotiations about the going over 
of some units to the Nationalists. 

An earlier message from Egoroff to 
Galents, dated June 15, refers to the time 
required to execute orders, queries the 
arrangements about payment, and asks 
for information as to what extent the 
Nationalist army was provided with mu- 
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nitions and the distribution of divisions. 

A financial report by Egoroff, dated 
October, shows to the credit of the War 
Ministry, remitted through the Dal Bank, 
33,877 gold dollars, and among the items 
on the debit side shows a remittance of 
14,800 gold dollars to the group at Can- 
ton, for which the Dal Bank’s aviso is at- 
tached. 

Kissenko, chief of the South China group 
at Canton, reporting to Comrade Suvaroff, 
under date January 16, 1926, makes the 
following, among other, statements: 
Chinese generals and officers are not only 
completely ignorant as regards the art of 
war, but are also unbalanced in other re- 
spects. Even common routine work can 
yield desirable results only with Russian ad- 
visers. Their moral influence on officers is 
beyond doubt. 

Egoroff writes several remarks across 
this document, and says that one copy is 
for Karakhan (then Soviet Ambassador 
to China). 


FINANCIAL CRISIS IN JAPAN 


N APRIL 22 the Japanese Govern- 
ment declared a banking moratorium. 
This drastic measure was the culminating 
point in a series of financial disasters in 
Japan, to which the attention of the world 
was directed on April 6 by the most con- 
spicuous instance—that of the suspension 
of payment by the great firm of Suzukis. 
Suzukis owed huge sums to the Bank of 
Formosa (or Taiwan), some estimates 
putting the total amount at $150,000,000, 
and that bank followed the firm. The 
government was then immediately con- 
cerned, and after a long night conference 
asked for a special ordinance authorizing 
the Bank of Japan to give unconditional 
support to the Bank of Formosa. The or- 
dinance was refused by the Privy Council, 
and the government of Mr. Wakatsuki re- 
signed. The new Cabinet was forced to 
intervene with a still more drastic meas- 
ure of a different kind. Financial panic 
prevailed and in the capital and the prov- 
inces there was a severe run on the banks, 
several of which closed their doors. 
Financial Panic Abating 
By the end of April the panic abated 
considerably and confidence began to re- 
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turn. The change was due principally to 
the Bank of Japan’s action announcing 
that it was prepared to make advances to 
any bank, irrespective of whether there 
had been previous transactions between 
them. In preparation for such possible 
advances the Bank of Japan has decided 


to issue as new currency notes of 50 and 


200 yen denomination. 

An authoritative financial observer has 
described the recent runs on the banks as 
“caused almost entirely by the maddened 
psychology of the general public.” The 
same Japanese authority declared that the 
amount drawn out by depositors was 
“quite insignificant,” and that voluminous 
issue of banknotes by the Bank of Japan 
during the period of panic was “due to the 
anxiety of the city banks to be prepared 
for possible runs.” 

With a view to keeping up the rate of 
the yen the government has decided to 
ship 10,000,000 yen of silver bullion to 
Shanghai in the immediate future. 


Two Government Measures 


The Government has drafted two im- 
portant measures which it has presented 
to the Diet. One of these measures deals 
with the guarantee for the Bank of 
Japan against possible loss; the other, 
with the State help for the Taiwan Bank. 


The Bank of Japan bill is drafted along 
the following lines: First, it will apply 
mainly to losses incurred by the bank after 
the moratorium has expired. Secondly, it 
will provide for the removal of various 
limitations on securities accepted by the 
Bank of Japan, thus facilitating the bank’s 
acceptance of realty and other immovable 
property and mortgages as security for ad- 
vances. Thirdly, the estimated aid to the 
Bank of Japan will be determined shortly, 
but the final figure will be left until twelve 
months after the expiration of the mora- 
torium. Fourthly, the Fifteenth Bank 
and other private banks which have sus- 
pended business will be given the special 
favor of applying for advances from the 
Bank of Japan. 

The plan for the Taiwan Bank, which 
closely follows the late government’s 
scheme, authorizes the Bank of Japan to 
advance 200,000,000 yen without regard 
to security, and government bonds to that 
amount will be given to the Bank of 
Japan. The government is determined to 
maintain Japanese credit abroad, and the 
whole of the Taiwan Bank’s foreign obli- 
gations will be met. It is proposed that 
for the future the Taiwan Bank shall 
function only as a Japanese industrial 
bank; its foreign business will be taken 
over by the Yokohama Specie Bank and 
its note issue by the Bank of Japan. 


THE NINETY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
Held at the Office of the Secretary and Editor, Room 613, 


Colorado Building, and the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1927 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE 
MEETING 


HE Board of Directors was called to 
order in Room 613, Colorado Build- 
ing, at 10 o’clock a. m., by Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, the President. 
The following were present: Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, President; Dr. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary; Hon. 


David Jayne Hill, Hon. Frank White, 
Hon. Frank W. Mondell, Hon. Henry W. 
Temple, Mr. Felix M. McWhirter, and 
Mr. Lacey C. Zapf. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think we had better 
begin. Shall we have the reading of the 
minutes ? 

Mr. CatL: The minutes of the Board 
of Directors for a year ago are printed 
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and in your hands. The minutes of the 
Board of Directors, which do not appear 
in that document, are the minutes of the 
special meeting of the Board of Directors 
on February 25, which I will read as 
follows: 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY 

February 25, 1927. 

The meeting was convened at 9.00 o'clock 
p. m., Dr. Thomas E. Green presiding. 

Voted that Dr. Arthur D. Call, George M. 
Maurice, and Lacey C. Zapf be empowered 
to select the names of persons to be ap- 
proached with the view of getting them to 
serve as Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 

The meeting adjourned at 9.15 o’clock p. m. 

(Signed) <A. D. CaLL, Secretary. 


Tue Presipent: You have referred 
to the 98th Annual Report, and that is 
for last year? 

Mr. Catt: Yes, sir. 

THe PrEsIDENT: Now, the announce- 
ments, such as are to be made, what are 
they ? 

Mr. Cau: The principal announce- 
ment today is that our meeting is planned 
to end with a luncheon at the Cosmos 
Club. Brigadier General John McAuley 
Palmer, who has been a member of the 
General Staff of our Army for longer 
than any other man living, author of the 
new book entitled “Statesmanship or 
War,” has consented to be present and to 
make some remarks. Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, in his speech the other night be- 
fore the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, devoted considerable time to 
General Palmer’s book, referring to it 
very highly. Of course, everyone here 
will be at the luncheon at 1 oclock today. 

Mr. WuirTeE: I have been a little bit 
leery of these peace organization proposi- 
tions, and I hesitated a little about even 
taking part in this meeting, but I would 
like to know really a little more about our 
organization. I do not think I will be able 
to attend the luncheon today, because I 
have an engagement at 12.30 which I shall 
have to attend. In a social meeting, es- 
pecially if a person has had a pretty good 
luncheon, he is liable to unburden him- 
self a little and tell what it is all about. 
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THE PresiDENT: Well, we shall go 
over that some this morning, probably. 
Could you not be present, even if you were 


late, there at the luncheon? The con- 
versational part will probably be after- 
wards, and you will have to take your 
luncheon somewhere. 

Mr. WuirteE: I have that appointment 
at 12:30, and would probably not be able 
to get through until close to three. 

THE PreEsIDENT: It is unfortunate so 
many of our directors are absent. Dr. 
Green, of the Red Cross, is down in the 
flood district. He is one of the most 
active directors. Mr. George M. Morris, 
who is almost always present, has a pro- 
fessional engagement in New England 
that has called him away. Others, Mr. 
Stanfield, Dr. Stocking, and the rest, 
are unavoidably detained elsewhere. How- 
ever, we shall of course proceed. The 
next is the report of the President. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Soctety. 


Dear Sirs: Pursuant to the provision 
of Article % of the Constitution of the 
American Peace Society, which requires 
that the President shall make an annual 
report of his work, including the work of 
the Executive Committee, to the Board of 
Directors, your President submits respect- 
fully the following as his report for the 
fiscal year 1926-1927, this being the 
ninety-ninth year of the history of this 
Society. 

Executive Committee 

Your Executive Committee has held 
nine regular meetings during the year. 
Minutes of each of these meetings have 
been sent regularly to the members of the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Arthur Deerin 
Call has continued as Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and as Editor of 
the AvocaTE oF Prac, and Mr. Leo Pas- 
volsky has served as Associate Editor. Miss 
Louise Anderson has served as Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. On 
January 15, 1927, Mr. Lacey C. Zapf was 
made Business Manager of the American 
Peace Society and Mr. W. I. Smalley was 
named as his assistant. The names of 
all our officers appear elsewhere in this 
report. 
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The Finances of the Society 

During the fiscal year 1926-1927 the 
following persons contributed from $5.00 
to $250.00 to the work of the Society: 

George G. Barker, F. E. Barrows, A. T. 
Bell, Mrs. H. A. Brayton, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Brewer, Fred Britten, Miss B. G. Brooks, J. I. 
Buchanas, David S. Caril, Emanuel Celler, J. 
Wilkinson Clapp, Miss Alberta J. Cromble, 
Frederic Cunningham, R. H. Dana, Melville 
Dewey, FranklinW. Fort, Sidney J. Freiberg, 
William P. Gest, Miss Ada H. Hersey, Miss 
Eleanor Maude Hicklin, Mrs. Isabel How- 
land, George H. Judd, Joseph Lee, William 
H. Luden, James McGrath, John J. Mce- 
Swain, Miss Anna G. Matson, Mrs. J. N. 
Mills, Henry C. Morris, William A. Oldfield, 
L. H. Pillsbury, Mrs. Louis Prag, Jackson H. 
Ralston, H. G. Ramsberger, George E. Rob-- 
erts, Adolph Sabath, E. J. Siller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Sprague, Theodore Stanfield, Rev. 
G. V. Stryker, S. W. Sturgis, Henry W. Tem- 
ple, S. H. Thorndike, William Thum, George 
Holden Tinkham, J. A. Tufts, William O. 
Tufts, William H. Tuthill, M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen, William C. Warren, George W. White. 


The budget of our Society is divided into 
three parts: First, the Department of 
Home Office; second, the Department of 
Field Work; third, the Department of 
Publications. The budget for the Depart- 
ment of Home Office for the year 1926- 
1927 provided for an expenditure of 
$15,500. The amount actually spent in 
this department for the year May 1, 1926, 
to May 1, 1927, was $18,666.78. 

The budget for the Department of Field 
Work provided for an expenditure of 
$1,800. The amount spent in this de- 
partment for the year May 1, 1926, to 
May 1, 1927, was $500. 

The budget provided for an expenditure 
of $8,200 in the Department of Publica- 
tions. For the printing and mailing of 
the AvocaTE oF Peace $7,886.93 was 
spent for the year May 1, 1926, to May 1, 
1927. For the same period $164.75 was 
spent for printing and distribution of 
various pamphlets, and $528.25 was spent 
for the printing of cards, envelopes, ete. 
The total amount spent under this depart- 
ment for the year was $8,579.93. 

The budget provided for an expenditure 
of $25,500 for the year. The total amount 
spent was $27,746.71. This excess of ex- 
penditures is due to the salaries of the 
Business Manager and his assistant, 
neither of which was contemplated by the 
budget. As a matter of fact, the Society 
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has operated with the lowest possible ex- 
pense for the year. 

The reserve-fund investments, May 1, 
1927, totaled $9,000. 


The Permanent Peace Fund 


Once again it is a pleasure to record the 
debt the American Peace Society owes to 
the labor and foresight of the Reverend 
George C. Beckwith, D. D., who, as agent, 
secretary, and editor of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace for a generation, founded the Per- 
manent Peace Fund. 

The Trustees of the Permanent Peace 
Fund hold their annual meeting in May 
of each year. After this meeting an ac- 
counting is made to the American Peace 
Society of the income received by the 
Trustees from real estate, bonds, stock, 
etc., and of the expenses in connection 
therewith. A check is then mailed to this 
Society covering the net income from the 
fund. This amount last year was 
$7,206.96. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
trustees of this fund it was voted that a 
committee of one be appointed to go to 
Washington and visit the American Peace 
Society for the purpose of ascertaining 
just what the Society is doing in the cause 
of peace. The Reverend Horace H. 
Leavitt, a relative of Dr. Beckwith, was 
appointed. He visited the Society in 
April. He reports that the fund is grow- 
ing in value. 

Your President suggests that the 
Trustees of this Permanent Peace Fund 
should be thanked by our Board of Di- 
rectors, not only for their continued care- 
ful attention to this trust in memory of 
Dr. Beckwith, but for their uniform faith- 
fulness and courtesy in the matter. 

Your President also suggests that a 
vote of thanks be extended Dr. George W. 
White, Treasurer of this Society, for his 
counsel and guidance in our financial 
matters. 

Board of Directors 


The President is grieved to report the 
death of one of the Directors and one of 
the Vice-Presidents of this Society, the 
Honorable William B. McKinley. 

According to the Constitution, the 
Board of Directors shall be constituted 
as follows: 
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“The President (ex officio), Secretary 
(ex officio), Treasurer (ex officio), Execu- 
tive Committee (er oficio), and forty-eight 
other Directors, duly elected and accredited 
at the ninety-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Peace held in the city 
of Washington, D. C., May 26, 1922.” 


Society, 


Never have all the States had representa- 
tives on our Board. Since the employ- 
ment of our new Business Manager, Mr. 
Lacey C. Zapf, the following Directors, 
representing their respective States, have 
been added : 


i ee ee Iowa 
Je Be. rrr Indiana 
William Allen White.......... Kansas 
i ee POW oc cc ccncsccess Kentucky 
a A ...Missouri 
Col, Frank White......North Dakota 
by, Bide, Brscccscss South Dakota 
a ee svete woe Wisconsin 
Frank W. Mondell.......... Wyoming 
The thirty-one States still unrepre- 


sented on our Board are as follows: 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 


New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 


Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 


It is the purpose of your officers to get 
a Director from each of these States at 
the earliest possible moment. 


The Work of the Main Office 


Before the United States entered the 
World War, it was the policy of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society to organize and to co- 
ordinate branch societies in various parts 
of the country. At that time we had a 
number of affiliated societies. In the light 
of our experience with that method of 
work, we are not convinced that it would 
be wise to take it up again. We are find- 
ing it better to confine our major labors 
to one place. This is the main office of 
the American Peace Society. Of course, 
the burden of this work falls upon the 
shoulders of Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, 
Secretary of the Society and Editor of its 
magazine, having just ended his twenty- 
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first year of official connection with the 
Society and his twelfth year as Secretary 
and Editor. During the year he has been 
chosen again to serve as Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; he has seen come 
from the press his new volume “Our 
Country and World Peace,” containing 
his six addresses before the Estes Park 
Conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Colorado, during July, 
1926; he has attended the meetings of the 
Study Commissions of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union and of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations during August and 
September last, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
He received an LL. D. degree from How- 
ard University in June, 1926. He has 
continued as Editor of the Society’s maga- 


zine. I cannot speak too highly of Dr. 
Call’s faithful and able services to the 


traditions of this Society. 

Mrs. Arthur Deerin Call has continued 
during the year her efficient and unselfish 
work as the Society’s Librarian. Under 
her direction, 451 items have been added 
to the Library during the year. Includ- 
ing 159 books in French, 130 in German 
and 33 in other languages, but excluding 
pamphlets, current magazines, atlases, 
dictionaries, and cyclopedias, the Library 
contains today 3,506 volumes. The Li- 
brary contains 234 bound magazines. Dur- 
ing the year the Librarian has secured 
also a number of old publications, many 
of them of historical importance and long 
out of print. Among these are copies of 
the “Friend of Peace,” “The Calumet,” 
and the “Advocate of Peace,” all prior to 
1839; there is a copy of a circular letter 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society dated 
1816; there are two addresses before the 
Hartford Peace Society—one of 1829 and 
the other of 1831. The Librarian has suc- 
ceeded in securing a bound volume of 
“The Christian Mirror’ from August, 
1825, to August, 1827, complete, in which 
many of William Ladd’s articles on peace 
were first published. 


The Directors will be interested to 
know that the Library contains “A 


Memoir of William Ladd, ‘The Apostle of 
Peace,’ by John Hemmenway, a second 
edition, revised and enlarged, in Mr. 
Hemmenway’s own handwriting. This 
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edition has never been published because 
of the lack of funds. 

A recent evidence of the service ren- 
dered by the American Peace Society is to 
be found in the “Bibliographical List of 
Official and Unofficial Publications Con- 
cerning the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice,” reprinted from the Court’s 
Second Annual Report, with a preface by 
Jacob ter Muellen, Librarian of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague, containing many 
references to the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


The Society’s Centenary Celebration 


Your Directors are aware that the 
American Peace Society is to celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary next year, the 
Society having been founded May 8, 1828, 

Such a celebration should be headed by 
a committee of the most distinguished 
men and women throughout our country. 
It pleases me to report that the Honorable 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, has kindly agreed to serve as Hon- 
orary Chairman of such a committee. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Maine have al- 
ready shown marked interest in this 
coming celebration. The nature of this 
interest is set forth in the following self- 
explanatory resolution, which unani- 
mously passed both houses in March last. 


Wuereas, William Ladd, known in this 
country and abroad as The Apostle of Peace, 
was to the cause of a law-governed world 
what Elijah Parrish Lovejoy of Maine was 
to the freedom of the press and to the 
abolition of human slavery, what John Neal 
of Maine was to the extension of the suf- 
frage, what Dorothea Lynde Dix of Maine 
was to the advancement of prison reform, 
what Neal Dow of Maine was to the cause 
of temperance ; 

Wuereas, William Ladd was born May 
10, 1778; 

Wuereas, William Ladd founded the 
American Peace Society, May 8, 1828; 

WuHereas, William Ladd did his major 
work for peace between nations while living 
for nearly thirty years in Minot, in the State 
of Maine; 

Wuereas, The American Peace Society, 
which William Ladd founded, with its head- 
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quarters now in Washington, D. C., plans to 
celebrate in May, 1928, the one-hundredth- 
fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Ladd’s birth and 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the So- 
ciety’s organization; be it Resolwed by the 
people of the State of Maine by this joint 
resolution of their House of Representatives 
and Senate, That they heartily endorse the 
efforts of the American Peace Society thus 
to recall and to honor the memory and sery- 
ices of William Ladd; 

That this legislature respectfully request 
the Governor of the State of Maine to express 
to the American Peace Society the apprecia- 
tion of the people of Maine for its purpose 
thus to honor its illustrious former citizen, 
and to do what he may consider lawfully 
proper to aid such efforts; 

That the Governor of the State be re- 
quested to appoint a committee from the 
most distinguished residents of the State, to 
include the presidents of Bowdoin, Colby and 
Bates Colleges, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and such others as he may deem wise, 
to aid in such a commemoration: 

That the American Peace Society be in- 
vited to hold these centennial and sesquicen- 
tennial exercises in whole or in part in the 
State of Maine; 

And that this resolution be given the 
widest publicity, to the end that the interest 
and support of every loyal citizen of Maine, 
especially of her boys and girls, may be en- 
listed in this most worthy memorial celebra- 
tion. 


A number of cities have asked this So- 
ciety to hold its celebration within their 
gates. This includes such cities as 'T'o- 
ronto, Canada; New York; Philadelphia ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Portland, Maine. 

It is believed that the celebration might 
well devote itself to a consideration as 
some such tropic as “Our Country’s Con- 
tributions to the Peace of the World.” 

In my talk with President Coolidge I 
stated that perhaps the strongest urge 
from any place has been for Portland, 
but I think we both agreed that that was 
so far from the center of things that it 
would be difficult for the President to at- 
tend the meeting. 

Now, I am inclined to think that it 
would be well to have a special committee 
appointed to consider that subject of the 
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centennial celebration. One of the first 
things that must be decided is a place of 
holding it. In many respects I would 
think Washington is a favorable place; 
but, as you all know, Washington believes 
that it has a sort of advantage as a meet- 
ing place for civic and other gatherings, 
and there is less attention and aid given 
to such a gathering than in some other 
cities. I think Cleveland will make a 
strong effort to get the meeting. Phila- 
delphia I have not heard from recently, 
but is it a convention board, or what is it, 
that is seeking to have the meeting held 
there? 

Mr. Catt: The Chamber of Commerce, 
I think, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Zarr: The Chamber of Commerce, 
the convention board, the Mayor, and the 
Hotel Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is the compara- 
tive amount of anxiety, if I may call it 
such, or desire, as between Philadelphia 
and New York? 

Mr. Zapr: There is more from Phila- 
delphia. The greatest interest seems to 
have been manifested by Cleveland and 
Toronto thus far. 

THe Presipent: I do not think 
would do to hold it in Toronto. 

Mr. Zapr: They are on quite an active 
campaign for it. 

THe Preswent: If it is held in To- 
ronto, there is one point about that. It 
would stress friendship between the 
United States and Canada. There would 
be that advantage in regard to it, and it 
is a place fairly central. You would say 
Cleveland and Toronto had shown the 
greatest interest ? 

Mr. Zarr: Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: That question of lo- 
cation is one that ought to be decided 
at an early date. I do net think there is 
any society in the United States upon 
which a stronger eulogy could be expressed 
than upon the American Peace Society. 
Organized in 1828, it has continued during 
100 years its effort for arbitration and 
peace among nations. Among its promi- 
nent members in the middle of the last 
century were Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
was a member of its Executive Committee 
as well as the Board of Directors. The 
speech of Charles Sumner on peace, which 
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is regarded as a standard oration on the 
subject, was delivered before the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. William E. Channing 
was closely associated with the Society. 
Joseph Storey, the jurist, was very much 
interested in it; and then from south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line such as William 
Wirt and John C. Calhoun. The same 
interest has been manifested in later years 
by a number of very prominent men. 
Andrew Carnegie was a very ardent 
friend, I may say, of this Society, and 
other public men have served on its Board 
of Directors. Its activity has been well 
defined. In the first place, this is not an 
ultra-pacifist organization. 

I occupied the position of President 
from 1911 to 1915. I withdrew in 1915 
because of some political connections at 
that time; but during those four years I 
found it necessary, in presiding at the an- 
nual meetings, which were rather largely 
attended, to repress, as best I could, cer- 
tain sentiments looking toward, I might 
almost say, a policy of non-resistance. 
Peace with justice has been the corner- 
stone of this Society. We have promoted 
in every possible way the framing of 
treaties of arbitration. We have favored a 
world court, with proper reservations. We 
have especially taken a stand in favor of 
the codification of international law. In 
the opinion of many, the development of 
international law—the codifications of 
such principles as already exist and the 
framing of new ones—is a most important 
step toward peace. The Society, by com- 
munication with legislative bodies, by 
seeking to exercise its influence in the 
framing of treaties and their ratification, 
has been in touch with public affairs ; that 
commenced as long ago as in the forties, 
when one of the first petitions for the 
settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration was brought forward by this 
Society. 

The Secretary, Dr. Call, and others, in 
co-operation with other members of the 
Society, have framed propositions per- 
taining to legislation. They have ap- 
peared before congressional committees, 
and perhaps the most important work has 
been the publication of its periodical, the 
ApvocaTE OF Peace. That publication, 
as a New York lawyer expressed himself 
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to me a few days ago—a leading New 
York lawyer—is far and away the best 
publication on international affairs that is 
published in this country. Dr. Call is the 
Editor and Mr. Pasvolsky is the Assistant, 
and I suppose they are furnished items 
by a great many others. It has copies 
of treaties made, accounts of the proceed- 
ings of the League of Nations, steps look- 
ing toward peace in Europe and America, 
and comment on international movements. 
I can name, perhaps, two periodicals in 
the country that have some comparison 
with it: The Journal of International 
Law, which, however, is a publication for 
international lawyers, with rather a lim- 
ited circulation ; and a publication recently 
established in New York City, called 
Foreign Affairs. That is a publication 
that I rate next to the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. But it is altogether different. 
That maintains the disposition that all 
phases of international questions should 
be presented. For instance, in one of the 
recent issues it had an article by Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico sustaining the poli- 
cies of Mexico in recent years. That, 
furthermore, is a quarterly and of a dif- 
ferent type from the ADvocaTE OF PEACE. 

It is earnestly desired that the circula- 
tion of this periodical be increased. It 
goes now to colleges and is used, I may 
claim, as a kind of a text-book by a 
great many who are considering the sub- 
ject. In addition to that, it is desired 
that there shall be a department here 
which shall keep track of conditions in 
different parts of the world—in the 
United States, of course, first of all; Latin 
America, the British Commonwealth and 
possessions, continental Europe, and the 
Far East. It is possible, in view of the 
touch that the Secretary and officers of 
this organization have with the State De- 
partment and with the ambassadors and 
ministers here, to obtain information on 
these subjects, perhaps, more readily than 
any publication in the country. 

We are, of course, now engaged in not 
merely increasing the membership and in- 
creasing the circulation of the ADVOCATE 
or Peace, but in providing an endowment. 
Between now and the 8th of May next year 
a very active campaign will be conducted 
in that behalf. Any organization which 


seeks an endowment or seeks further funds 
labors under this very considerable disad- 
vantage, that there are so many colleges 
and different institutions that are now 
seeking to enlarge their endowments that 
it is a difficult matter. On the other hand, 
I think there is a disposition on the part 
of those of means to contribute to worthy 
objects surpassing anything that has ever 
existed before, and we have some hopeful 
prospects in that regard. 

It will be necessary to provide for the 
added expenses of the organization in the 
coming year in the conduct of this cam- 
paign. That is one of our main immedi- 
ate tasks to be performed. I think there 
is a feeling in this Society which is of the 
utmost importance. In the first place, 
it is the one organization which has main- 
tained a consistent record through a 
hundred years in the advocacy of arbitra- 
tion and peace and international good 
will, without indulging in any phantasies 
or futile operations, which are sure to 
fail, and I look for a great future for it. 

I think the world just now is consider- 
ing as never before the subject of peace. 
There are international meetings. There 
is a burning appreciation of the horrors 
of war, of the fact that victor and van- 
quished suffer in an equal degree or in a 
similar degree, and a realization that there 
is a better way of settling controversies 
between nations than by war. For this 
reason this Society desires to make an 
appeal to the country for co-operation, for 
financial support, and we desire the assist- 
ance of you gentlemen who are joining as 
Directors from your respective States in 
that regard, not wishing to impose upon 
you any undue burden, but hoping that 
you have an interest in the cause of peace, 
and that you will co-operate with us in 
that regard; for there is no movement, 
national or international, which deserves 
more attention or more commendation or 
active support than efforts for the peace 
of the world. 

If another war should occur, no one can 
tell what its awful consequences would be. 
It is for all those of advanced thought, 
who have the real welfare of our own 
country and other countries at heart, to 
take every possible step to inaugurate an 
era of peace and co-operation. 
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The next in the order of business is the 
Secretary’s report. Dr. Call. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the 
principles of our Society’s Constitution, 
your Secretary submits his report for the 
year ending April 30, 1927. Since Presi- 
dent Burton has reported and our Busi- 
ness Manager, Mr. Zapf, will report still 
more fully the business aspects of our 
Society, your Secretary will call attention 
especially to something of the nature of 
his efforts during the year to meet the 
purposes and to fulfill the spirit of the 
American Peace Society. 


Certain Difficulties in the Way 


The year has marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of our country’s entrance upon the 
war of 1914-18. Many observers have 
expressed themselves as disheartened and 
disillusioned because the ideals widely 
heralded a decade ago seem so far from 
realization. They point to the evidences 
of coercion by a number of great Powers 
against China; to our troubles with Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua; to our failure to com- 
pose the dispute between Chile and Peru 
over their respective rights in ‘Tacna- 
Arica; to the threats of Communism, not 
only in Europe and the Far East, but 
in our own hemisphere; to the criticisms 
of parliaments and the rise of dictators ; 
to the threatened breakdown of the spirit 
of Locarno, in relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia as regards Albania; to 
the apparent breakdown of the Geneva 
Conference for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments; to the peril of disruption of the 
League of Nations due primarily to the 
apparent inherent conflict between the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of 
the League, a conflict stressed by Ger- 
many, now a member of the League; to 
the irreconcilable views of the United 
States on the one hand and of the mem- 
bers of the League on the other, especially 
as to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; to the divergent interests 
of minority groups, particularly within 
the newly organized political units of the 
world; to the continuing suspicions, 
hatreds, and fears between many of the 
States of Europe. These are but a few 
of the discouraging difficulties confront- 
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ing thoughtful men and women concerned 
to do away with the methods of war. 

The difficulty runs deeper. The very 
people most actively concerned to end the 
war system are themselves often in 
marked disagreement. The task of end- 
ing wars between nations is sadly handi- 
capped by these differences between the 
peace workers. It is a pathetic thing 
that the cause of peace is so obscured by 
its friends. The reason for it seems to 
be rooted in divergent philosophical con- 
ceptions. 

Extremists are very active. It is prob- 
ably well that they are. International as 
well as all other human progress seems 
to have been due largely to the attrition 
of opposing views, themselves often ex- 
treme and wholly unsound. There prob- 
ably is little logical defense for the ex- 
treme pacifist, with his theoretical belief 
in an unworkable doctrine of non-re- 
sistance; or for the extreme believer in 
the efficacy of brute force as the only safe- 
guard of a nation’s integrity. Some- 
where between these two extremes, if phil- 
osophy has any contribution to make to 
right thinking, must lie the solution of 
man’s major problem, the problem of war. 
The work of the American Peace Society 
is modified by this principle. It has been 
so throughout the last year. 

But the difficulties facing the work are 
not so easily explained. They are not so 
simple. Even between these extremes 
the shades of opinion seem well-nigh in- 
finite. There is a type of person who 
appreciates the desire for peace, but who 
believes that wars cannot end any more 
than plagues, floods, famines, and fires 
can be made to cease; that wars seem, like 
them, to be expressions of the Divine will. 
It is held by some that national groups 
are non-moral if not immoral in nature; 
indeed, that groups of persons are never as 
ethical as the individuals composing them. 
Even the individuals are torn between 
confidence in and fear of their fellows. 
Social beings are but admixture of virtues 
and vices. Knowing this, men succumb 
easily to fears. This seems to be the 
nature of man. If this be true of in- 
dividual men, it is the more so of groups. 
Conflicts ending in war are, therefore, it 
is argued, inevitable. 
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Going a bit further into the matter, 
there are those who argue that groups, 
including nations, cannot base their poli- 
cies upon trust and confidence, because 
trust and confidence by one group will not 
generate trust and confidence in another 
unless this trust and confidence be sacri- 
ficial, unless they show a willingness on 
the part of the group to give up some- 
thing, to share in the troubles of the 
other, even to the point of equalizing at 
least in a measure unequal advantages. 
These things groups will never do; there- 
fore conflicts are inevitable. It is argued 
that nations will not give up their rights, 
and that therefore there is no hope for 
trust and confidence, the only basis of an 
enduring peace. 

It is believed by some that civilization 
is in a moral chaos. The reasons for this 
are variously stated and _ interpreted. 
For example, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly for May, 
1927, stated it thus: “Inter-group rela- 
tionships are increasingly becoming more 
important than intra-group relationships, 
without becoming as moral.” This, if 
true, is most discouraging, especially for 
the United States, because our country, 
basking in economic power and luxury, 
with our tariffs and immigration policies, 
is inciting envy and fear, and we may be 
contributing to the moral chaos. Our 
peace policies may not be sufficiently sacri- 
ficial to be helpful or hopeful. Our eco- 
nomic and military resources, if we are 
unwilling to share them unselfishly, may 
stand in the way of any peace program 
which we may appear to support. What- 
ever our professions may be, as long as our 
unequal advantages continue, we shall be 
feared. Being feared, we shall have to 
maintain military force sufficient to pre- 
serve such advantages as we possess. 
What is true of us is equally true for the 
other great Powers of the world. Thus, 
it is held, the moral chaos is quite com- 
plete, and all plans for establishing a 
permanent peace between nations as now 
ordered are simply chimerical. 

Belief in these things is undoubtedly 
the reason for certain highly intellectual 
but extreme “pacifists.” Indeed, if these 
things be true, it would be difficult to 
disprove in logic the philosophy of the 
non-resistant. Granted that nations are 
immoral, granted that the problem is to 
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make them moral, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that reform must begin with the 
disassociation of the reformer from the 
immoral nation, and the showing by the 
sacrifice, if need be, of certain advantages 
which the reformer may possess, how 
the immoral government should conduct 
itself. 


Reaction to These Problems 


The American Peace Society is not un- 
aware of this logic of the extremist. It 
does not, however, accept his premises. 
It cannot, therefore, accept his conclu- 
sions. Surely the injustices of war are 
not of Divine origin. Trust and confi- 
dence are not idle dreams. Groups, in- 
cluding States, are often moral. They 
frequently express their morality in prac- 
tical ways. Canada and the United States 
have given evidence of their morality 
along three thousand miles of unprotected 
boundary for over a century. The free- 
ing of Cuba, the building up of the 
Philippines, the return of the Boxer In- 
demnity money to China, the arbitration 
of many international disputes, the ef- 
forts to settle the Tacna-Arica disputes. 
all by our own Government, were not 
wholly devoid of morality. Throughout 
her remarkable history in world affairs, 
Great Britain has frequently behaved with 
conspicuous morality. The same thing 
is true of France; indeed, of probably 
every other nation of the world. It is 
unjust, therefore, to condemn the family 
of nations as a moral chaos. 

The American Peace Society accepts 
the fact that any hopeful work in behalf 
of a peaceable settlement between States 
must be done with the co-operation of 
States; that it is good judgment to work 
as best it can with those primarily and 
concretely responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Perhaps somebody should 
hen-peck the Government. Ill-tempered 
jabs and uninformed criticisms may be 
better than no jabs or criticisms of any 
kind. Phrase mongering and cantan- 
kerous disputes over mere opinions will 
probably continue, possibly as long as 
human beings remain human. The 
American Peace Society, however, is more 
and more concerned with concrete situa- 
tions and attainable achievements. Thus, 
if the peace movement is to arise above 
the failures of a century, it must co- 
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operate with governments, our own in- 
cluded. It is not necessary to believe 
that our Government is right at all times; 
but it should be perfectly clear that any 
achievement in the direction of peace be- 
tween nations, as far as our country is 
concerned, must be brought about by the 
President of the United States, working 
through his Department of State, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
where appropriations are involved, with 
the co-operation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. These are the persons whom 
we have chosen to be responsible in these 
all-important matters. The American 
Peace Society has throughout the year 
continued to co-operate as best it could 
with these our chosen representatives. 
Our Country’s Three Contributions to the 
Peace of the World 


The foreign policies of our United 
States are not entirely vicious. Our 
statesmen are quite mindful of the fact 
that the longing of the ages is for peace 
among men. The peace plans of the 
great men—Dante, Erasmus, Crucé, Gro- 
tius, Henry IV, William Penn, St. Pierre, 
Rousseau, Kant, and the rest—are not 
wholly unfamiliar to our chosen represen- 


tatives. The teachings of the religions 
are not closed books. The political 


achievements of the ancient world, States 
co-operating with States, in a variety of 
forms, and through the long centuries, 
are our common heritage. 

Indeed, our United States offers to all 
interested to overcome the evils of war 
three outstanding contributions: 

First, a very important peace con- 
ference, perhaps the greatest peace con- 
ference in the history of the world; sec- 
ond, one of the greatest peace societies in 
existence; third, in all probability the 
greatest peace program, at least, of 
modern times. 

The peace conference meeting in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, known as the Federal 
Convention, was a very important gather- 
ing. The men gathering there set up a 


Federal Union of free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent States, based upon the prin- 
ciple of equality, with the result that our 
league of nations, known as the United 
States of America, is today the oldest 
Union of States, and not the least success- 
ful, of all the unions of States. 
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A very great peace society is our De- 
partment of State. This Department 
represents many hundreds of men labor- 
ing continuously in Washington and in 
various cities around the world for the 
purpose of promoting friendly inter- 
course between our country and other 
Powers, of avoiding irreconcilable dis- 
putes, of promoting the interests of peace 
in countless practical situations as they 
arise day by day. 

The greatest of peace programs, meas- 
ured by actual achievements throughout 
a period of one hundred thirty-eight 
years, is our very Union of States, based 
upon a government of laws and not of 
men, upon the consent of the governed, 
and, in case of disputes between States, 
upon the principle of judicial settlement 
in accordance with the principles of law 
and equity. With us, sovereignty within 
a State consists not so much in force as 
in the consent of its members. With us, 
the Government itself is founded in the 
law to which it is subject. With us, free- 
dom is not license; it is freedom to con- 
sent to the order agreed upon. Under 
this program, we now behold forty-eight 
free, sovereign, independent States living 
together without threat of war. The same 
thing is true of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and of other unions of 
States; but for us it is peculiarly true of 
our own Union of States. 


OTHER MATTERS 


At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors it was voted that we should pre- 
pare a history of the American Peace So- 
ciety, to be completed in time for the 
Centennial Celebration. This work is 
sufficiently advanced, so that the Secre- 
tary seems justified in assuring you that 
it will be completed in time. 

It was also voted that there should be 
prepared, in honor of the Centennial Cel- 
ebration, an index of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. Your Secretary hopes that this 
will be finished also within the coming 
year. 

The work of the Society in the interest 
of the codification of international law has 
been encouraged by the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee appointed by the League 
of Nations; by the prospects of the pas- 
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sage by the Congress of a resolution in- 
viting the President to call an interna- 
tional conference, with the view of pro- 
moting the codification of international 
law; by the work of the American Society 
of International Law, at Montevideo, 
Uraguay, and especially by the work now 
going on by the Commission of Jurists at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

It is a pleasure to report that Mr. Leo 
Pasvolsky, Associate Editor of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, is now in Geneva, attend- 
ing the Economic Conference, and that he 
will report the conference for the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE. 

As suggested by President Burton, the 
Society needs the resources with which to 
develop in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, as a 
service bureau for the members of the 
Society, the following: First, a Depart- 
ment for Latin America; second, a De- 
partment for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations; third, a Department for Con- 
tinental Europe; fourth, a Department 
for the Near East; and, fifth, a Depart- 
ment for the Far East. 

Your Secretary is convinced that the 
cause of peace between nations needs 
particularly just now a thorough-going 
history of the peace movement; a résumé 
of the causes of modern wars as inter- 
preted by both sides to the controversy ; 
and an account of the rise of international 
law, particularly with reference to its re- 
lations to war and peace. 

The American Peace Society might well 
extend its service as an international 
peace research institute with the view of 
making clear the peace movement and its 
history ; the way in which incidents of an 
international nature which once threat- 
ened war, but which were nevertheless 
settled peaceably ; and a statement of the 
causes of war, especially since the dis- 
covery of America. More specifically, 
your Secretary is convinced that there is 
a wide demand for a statement, in handy 
and readable form, of the origin, nature, 
and history of the peace movement, par- 
ticularly of those incidents when war was 
threatened, but settlement was reached 
without resort to arms. The disputes be- 
tween nations which resulted in war 
would form, unfortunately, a long series ; 
but these disputes, too, need to be studied. 
The results of such studies would appear, 





naturally, at irregular intervals. A prep- 
aration of these two series would enable 
the research institute to issue in a con- 
venient form a summary, yet accurate, 
study of the origin and nature of the 
peace movement and its constant prog- 
ress ; and, likewise in handy form, an ac- 
count of the rise of international law re- 
lating to war and peace. 

The American Peace Society, function- 
ing in such cases as a peace research in- 
stitute, would of course take care to avoid 
duplication of work already accomplished. 

The series contemplated would not en- 
deavor to collect arbitration cases or cases 
of judicial settlement, but to examine the 
concrete instances which have been peace- 
ably settled, in erder to see how similar 
instances may be settled in the future. 
The series on modern wars would not aim 
to establish the guilt of one or the other 
party regarding the outbreak of the war. 
Such would be a long and difficult process. 
There are still doubts as to the causes of 
certain wars of the past. The authorita- 
tive statements of each side, however, may 
be presented, and from an analysis of 
these conflicting statements it would be 
possible to suggest how the resort to arms 
might have been avoided, even to show 
a better way for possible future belliger- 
ents. The plan is definite as to the pur- 
pose, but necessarily it is not precise as to 
the methods, as these would have to be 
determined by investigation. 

As an example of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, take the war between 
France and Great Britain, which broke 
out in 1793 and which, with slight inter- 
ruptions, continued until the Battle of 
Waterloo, some 22 years later. The 
French historians maintain to the present 
day that Great Britain was the aggressor. 
British historians maintain that France 
was to blame. Richard Cobden, after his 
analysis of the facts of the case, came to 
the conclusion that his country, Great 
Britain, was to blame—a view held by the 
historian Lecky in his earlier years, but 
rejected later, upon a more careful exam- 
ination of authorities. The only feasible 

ray, therefore, seems to be to allow each 
of the parties to a conflict to state its 
case at considerable length, and to accept 
each statement as correct for the purposes 
of analysis. 
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The publications of each of the series 
would necessarily differ in size; but, to 
effect the purpose of the plan, each num- 
ber of the series would need to be such 
that it could be easily read. The idea is 
not to issue a large, unwieldy publication 
of archives or documents, thus competing 
with other publications, but to present the 
matter in a somewhat popular form. 


The American Peace Society Stands upon the 
Record 

It is amid these facts that the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has continued through- 
out the year to promote international 
peace through justice, to advance in 
every proper way the general use of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, 
without deviating by a hair’s breadth 
from the principles upon which our Re- 
public is founded. It is for these reasons 
that the Society has come to the end of 
another year unswerving in its loyalty to 
the United States and to a more perfect 
union of all nations based upon laws and 
not men, upon the free consent of the 
governed, and to the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations in accordance with 
the principles of justice. 

Our Centennial Celebration 

It is because of these facts that your 
officers have during the year, in spite of 
certain financial difficulties, made bold to 
enlarge its activities, to show its faith by 
a step of high resolve, to arrange for an 
appropriate celebration of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary in May of next year. 

The employment of Mr. Lacey C. Zapf 
as Business Manager is an evidence of 
this purpose. Mr. Zapf has specialized in 
foreign trade and international maritime 
law, in the newspaper field, and in gov- 
ernment affairs. For the last six years 
he has served as Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Section of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The nature of his work 
will be set forth in his report. 

It is proper, however, for your Secre- 
tary to call attention to some of the plans 
already arranged for the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Society next year. Ref- 


erence has already been made to this mat- 
ter by President Burton. 

It would probably be best to place the 
conduct of the celebration under a general 
committee, to be known as the “Centennial 
Celebration Committee.” 


At the head of 
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this committee, as Honorary Chairman, 
will be the President of the United States, 
The President of the committee may be 


the President of the Society. The gen- 

eral committee will serve in an advisory 

capacity. The labors of the committee 
will be carried on by an Executive Com- 
mittee and a Director of the Conference, 

The Executive Committee and the Direc- 

tor will set up three working committees, 

to be known as, first, Committee on Pro- 
gram; second, a Committee on Finance; 
and, third, a Committee on Organizations. 

In other words the organization might be 

substantially as follows: 

Centennial Celebration Committee 
Honorary Chairman—Calvin Coolidge. 
Chairman—To be chosen by the American 

Peace Society. 

Director of the Conference—To be chosen by 
the American Peace Society. 

Executive Committee—To be composed of the 
Honorary Chairman, Chairman, Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, 
Director, Chairman of Committee on 
Program, Chairman of Committee on 
Finance, Chairman of Committee on Or- 
ganizations, and such others as_ these 
may invite. 

Three Subcommittees: 
1. Committee on Program. 
2. Committee on Finance. 
3. Committee on Organizations. 
(1) Business and Finance. 
(1) Business, 

(a) Fabricators. 

(b) Merchants. 

(c) Producers of raw mate- 

rials. 

Finance. 

(a) Banking. 

(b) Investment bankers. 
(2) Religion and Education. 

(1) Sehools and colleges. 
(2) Press and Platform. 
(8) Church and Missionary. 

(3) Peace and Patriotic Societies. 

4. Committee on Resolutions. 


(2) 


It is proposed that each of these group 
committees shall have an executive officer, 
who shall be ex officio a member of the 
General Centennial Celebration Commit- 
tee. 

Of course, all this is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

In Conclusion 

The American Peace Society may well 
face its one hundredth anniversary un- 
afraid. Its purposes are worthy. It con- 
tinues to fulfill a need. Its record is a 
series of achievements of which every 
American may be proud. Its supporters 
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today, as for a century, rank among the 
leading men and women of our Republic. 
The thing it aims to accomplish is the 
answer to the cry of peoples everywhere. 
Your Secretary firmly believes, after 
twenty-one years of rather intimate asso- 
ciation with its work, that the American 
Peace Society is following, humbly and 
all too ineffectively, the will of God. 

Tue PresIDENT: The Secretary’s Re- 
port will be published in the ADvocaTE 
or Peace? 

Mr. Cau: The reports of officers are 
usually published in the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE. 

Tue Prestpent: There is material 
there that is distinctly original, at least in 
its form of statement and arrangement, 
and I think it so valuable that it ought 
to be printed. 

Now, the next thing in order is the re- 
port of the Treasurer. 

Mr. Catt: Mr. White just telephoned 
that he is detained, but hopes to be here 
later. I have the financial report. What 
is your pleasure? Shall I read the de- 
tails or the summaries ? 

THE PrestiDENT: How long would it 
take you to read it all? 

Mr. Cat: It would take five minutes, 
perhaps. 

Mr. WuirTe: If you cannot give us the 
substance without the details, then we 
ought to have the details. 


Mr. Cai: There are not many details. 
(Mr. Call read the report of the Treas- 
urer, as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


R. G. RANKIN & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


Members American Institute of Accountants 


New York, May 13, 1927. 
Mr. GEorGE WHITE, 
Treasurer, The American Peace So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have examined the accounts 
of The American Peace Society for the year 
ended April 30, 1927, and submit herewith 
the following: 

Exhibit “A,” cash account for the year 
ended April 30, 1927. 

Schedule “1,” Reserve Fund investments as 
at April 30, 1927. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying statement of cash, together 
with the statement of Reserve Fund invest- 
ments, accurately accounts for the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Society for 
the year ended April 30, 1927, and correctly 
sets forth the Reserve Fund investments as 
at April 30, 1927. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. RANKIN & Co,, 
Members American Institute of 
Accountants. 


Exhibit “A” 
AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1927 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1926............eeeeeeeees 


$382.26 


RECEIPTS 
Membership, including subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE...... $1,804.98 
Special subscription to ADVOCATE OF PEACE........+.seeeeeee08% 369.32 
Sales of pamphlets and books........... Reneweeun oan euseenees 119.93 
PINE occu td ckessdbeenus teyedeten be eepas sceneenaenee 834.00 
Subscriptions from Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 7,460.54 
Prenat Ponce Will THe oon nsc kicks csensccesceseecssess 7,206.96 
ee ik) EC cc eueae ew ndans ckee eee eewne 72.32 
Income from Reserve Fund investments....... Ee errr e 444,22 


Investments sold: 


Puget Sound Power and Light, preferred stock............ 962.52 
U. S. 414’s Liberty bonds..........cceeeseeesceeesseeceee 300.00 
U. S. Treasury certificates of indebtedmess.............++. 13,000.00 
Interparliamentary Union refund .........scccccccccccccecees 32.89 
I DORE. 8 cccadssnccuescsnceneensegeasbmewhe 19.13 


OE  @esive'desennanees err me 


wee Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


32,626.81 
$33,009.07 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Department of Home Office: 
Salaries—Secretary, Office Secretary, Editor, and 


PE SN ae cinta eataqinsscknsadsdevansnees $12,386.25 
eee ee re ee ee See eee 1,239.61 
I ote ia iene Da eee cin eae na me iameee Ree 1,683 .00 
Postage, express, telegrams, etC.........cccccccccsece 349.21 
CP wi cipedicesse savetahaedeneawewnn edna 206.83 
cca cacnvaneseudesneeeenenee cakes in 143.80 
EE SaAGitne ented caeehcae nanan aaeneewe ert 112.56 
DE ciisass babwnkdsdincbesdy shee RNeaneoenies 186.78 
Newspapers and periodicals ........ccccccccccces ose 43.00 
Letter service, mimeographing, etc.........cceeceees 993 .47 
EE, Gp cnind sinkdaeserew sues Deednenaeswens 100.00 
District of Columbia personal tax........e.scecceccees 61.5 
Ee OR re en 116.99 


$17,623.00 


Department of Field Work: 


ac caccncdacseebensseeesinewaeeennens 115.00 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF PEACE..........-. $7,886.93 
Printing and distribution of pamphlets.............. 164.75 
Miscellaneous printing—envelopes, cards, etc......... 528.25 
8,579.93 
Investments: 
First mortgage 614 per cent notes of Poretsky, Siher and Rosen 6,000.00 
32,317 .93 
Balance cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 1927..........-..s0005 $691.14 
Represented by— 
National Metropolitan Bank—checking account..............6. $461.38 
National Metropolitan Bank—savings account...........+.e6. 209.36 
Petty cash om hand in Of79C0. ..ccccccvcccccnceccceccccceseeces 20.40 
$691.14 
Schedule “1” 
AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1927 
Par value. Price. Market 
value 


Real-estate notes of R. N. Taylor, 6 per cent, due Feb- 

ruary 15, 1929; secured property, 510 Rittenhouse 

DE ccuridhewadenesaleas teach aain eats maine «ee--- $3,000.00 $3,000.00 $3,000.00 
First mortgage 614 per cent note of Poretsky, Siher 

& Rosen, due November 1, 1929; secured property, 

1262 Holbrook Terrace N. E...cccccccccccccccccecs 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
First Mortgage 614 per cent note of Poretsky, Siher 

& Rosen, due November 1, 1929; secured property, 





1270 Holbrook Terrace N. E...... ited eaeh 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
$9,000.00 $9,000 .00 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gro. W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 
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Tue Presipent: This report of the 
Secretary and the report of the Treasurer 
will be received and filed. The next re- 
port is that of the business manager, Mr. 
Zapf. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


The present program of the Business 
Department is divided into three major 
activities: (1) Board of Directors, (2) 
Endowment, and (3) Membership. 


Board of Directors 


Your President has already referred to 
the results of efforts to get a representa- 
tive group of men and women to make up 
a full Board of Directors. 


Endowment 


Special letters, some signed by the 
President of the Society and some by the 
Secretary, have been sent to 84 persons 
who are known to possess wealth and who 
might wish to contribute toward an ade- 
quate endowment for the Society. 

A booklet, entitled “Essential Facts,” 
about the American Peace Society, accom- 
panied these letters. 

An appeal has been made for an endow- 
ment that will produce a minimum of 
$50,000 per annum. 

A well-known philanthropist of New 
York sent a special representative to 
Washington for the purpose of making a 
thorough investigation of the American 
Peace Society. He spent the major por- 
tion of the day in the offices of the head- 
quarters and was entertained at a luncheon 
conference by the President of the So- 
ciety. 

A prominent business man of Chicago 
has manifested interest in our appeal. He 
has asked for detailed information relative 
to income and expenditures of the Society 
over a period of years. 

The annual income of the Society for 
a number of years from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
amounted to $31,000. This subvention 
has gradually been reduced to $7,500 for 
the year 1925-26 and to $3,750 for 1926- 
27. As set forth in the annual report of 
Directors for last year, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace will not continue the annual con- 
tributions to the Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in December of 1911, it was 
voted to make the American Peace So- 
ciety the agent for their general educa- 
tional work in the United States. This 
vote carried with it an important sub- 
vention. In the light of this, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society moved in 1911 to 
Washington, organized and entered into 
commitments, so that it could perform its 
obligations uider the terms of that ar- 
rangement. As indicated above, this 
financial support continued in substantial 
amounts for some years. Although the 
Society is without advice that the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace 
wished to discontinue the agency arrange- 
ment with the Society for carrying on its 
educational work in the United States, the 
financial contributions therefor have grad- 
ually declined from $31,000 in 1916 to a 
total of $3,750 for the present year, and 
discontinued entirely thereafter. 

This curtailment of revenue has neces- 
sarily thrown a distressing burden upon 
the officers of the Society and forced re- 
trenchments in various directions that 
have been not only detrimental to the 
American Peace Society, but, it is be- 
lieved, contrary to the spirit of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, founder of the Endow- 
ment and long a loyal supporter of the 
American Peace Society. 

The income of the Society from the 
Permanent Peace Fund has averaged 
$6,721.92 during the past five years. As 
pointed out by your President, the amount 
from this fund for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1926, was $6,407.83. The 
amount for the year just closed was 
$7,206.96. 

Rev. Horace H. Leavitt, one of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund 
was a welcome visitor at the headquarters 
during the month of April. He explained 
that at the request of the Board of Trus- 
tees he wished to learn first hand about 
the activities of the Society and its plans 
for the future. After his visit to Wash- 
ington, Rev. Leavitt wrote to Dr. Call, as 
follows: 

“I have read your little pamphlet (Essen- 
tial Facts) with genuine interest and find it 
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most helpful. I wish you would send me 
four more copies that I may in turn send 
one to each of my fellow Trustees with a 
covering letter. I think it will do much to 
give them a sympathetic reaction to your 
work and its projected enlargement. 

“I enjoyed my visit with you and feel re- 
paid in the personal contact thus secured.” 


Membership 


A revival of interest in the cause of 
better international relations and world 
peace is indicated by the results of work 
in the Membership Department. This in- 
terest is reflected particularly in the char- 
acter of letters from persons who have 
long been members of the Society, but 
who have been lax in financial support. 

It is gratifying to note that many of the 
Directors have taken out four Contribut- 
ing Memberships at $25 each. This char- 
acter of support enables the Membership 
Department to send the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE to many persons who may later be 
induced to take out memberships and be- 
come regular contributors to the work of 
the Society. 

Several of the Life Members of the So- 
ciety have likewise taken out four Con- 
tributing Memberships at $25 each. 

A test mail membership campaign has 
been carried on since February of this 
year. Special letters and copies of the 
ApvocaTE OF PracE have been sent to 
selected prospects. This work has re- 
sulted in— 


8 new memberships at $5......$40.00 
12 new memberships at $25.....300.00 


28 contributions from Society 
members, totaling......... 318.00 

7 contributions from non-mem- 
BOCn, COCR .ccccccdcccce 170.00 


or a total revenue, as of April 30, for the 
three-months’ period, amounting to $828. 

In preparation for a nation-wide mail 
membership campaign, a special booklet 
has been printed. It describes briefly 
what the American Peace Society is, what 
it does, and its plans for the future. 

This campaign was started on April 29. 
From two to three hundred letters and 
booklets are being sent out each day. This 
drive is expected to be completed about 
the middle of May. This mailing will in- 
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clude approximately 10,000 carefully se- 
lected prospects in all parts of the coun- 
try. In this list of prospects are the 
names of about 800 men who will be asked 
to take out at least four Contributing 
Memberships at $25 each. 

This campaign will be repeated in the 
early fall. During the summer months 
special attention will be devoted to follow- 
up work on selected groups of persons and 
to preparation for the fall drive. 

As funds become available the member- 
ship work will be expanded. 

Present members of the Society may aid 
the Directors very materially in this mem- 
bership work by talking to their friends 
and acquaintances about the American 
Peace Society. 

One member recently sent in the names 
of ten persons, members of a_ study 
group on international relations, asking 
that they be invited to become active in 
the work of the Society. This member 
had referred to the American Peace So- 
ciety in an address before the study group. 

Many of the members of the Society are 
constantly in demand as speakers on sub- 
jects of international relations. This af- 
fords them opportunity to refer to the 
Society and call particular attention to 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE as a valuable 
medium through which persons may keep 
in touch with current political and eco- 
nomic developments throughout the world. 

In the fiscal year 1925-26 there were 
563 members of all classes, paying a total 
of $1,339, an average of $2.38 per mem- 
ber. For the period ending April 30, 
1927, there were 511 members of all 
classes, and the revenue received was 
$2,086. The average rate per member was 
$4.08. For the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April of 1926, the in- 
come was $563 from 220 members, an 
average of $2.60. For the same months of 
1927 the revenue was $1,277 for 228 mem- 
bers, an average rate of $5.60 per member. 

In the year 1925-26 there were 469 re- 
newals at the average rate of $2.37 per 
member. The following year there were 
449 renewals at the average rate of $3.17. 
During January, February, March, and 
April of 1926 there were 206 renewals at 
$523, making an average renewal of $2.54 
per member. For the same period this 
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year the renewals were 199 at $812, or an 
average renewal of $4.08 per member. 

In addition to the copies of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Prace that go with the member- 
ships, there were 142 paid subscriptions 
in 1925-26, producing $284. In 1926-27 
the paid subscriptions were 123 at $2 each. 
Most of these were by libraries. 

The Society continues its mailing list 
of about 3,000. 


Recommendations 

It is recommended that the mail mem- 
bership campaign, which is to be resumed 
in the early fall, be supported by special 
speaking campaigns arranged so that 
Directors may address commercial, educa- 
tional, professional, religious, and other 
groups in their respective States; that in 
the larger and more important centers 
special meetings be arranged, so that the 
President of the Society may be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

It is recommended that arrangements 
be made so that the Secretary of the So- 
ciety may be available for a speaking 
campaign to include States and sections 
where Directors are not yet appointed. 

It is recommended that the Directors 
get in touch with the members of the 
Society in their respectice States, with a 
view to getting their support at meetings 
and in any work that may be undertaken. 
The Business Manager will furnish each 
Director with the names and addresses of 
members in the various St»tes, All let- 
ters can be prepared and posted from the 
Washington office, or sent in bulk to each 
Director for signature and posting. 

It is recommended that each Director 
send in the names and addresses of special 
persons whom they would wish the Wash- 
ington office to undertake to interest in 
the work of the Society. 

It is recommended that a publicity man 
be secured for the special membership 
drive in the fall and to work up interest 
in the plans for the century celebration. 

It is recommended that a Membership 
Committee be appointed, composed of 
members of the Board. The duty of this 
committee will be to plan and supervise 
the membership work of the Society and 
to co-operate with the Business Manager, 
4 will serve as secretary of the commit- 
ee, 
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It is recommended that a special Fi- 
nance Committee be appointed from mem- 
bers of the Board. The functions of this 
committee will be to devise ways and 
means of raising revenue for current 
operating expenses; of securing an ade- 
quate endowment; and to recommend to 
the Board annual budgets for the various 
departments of the Society. The Business 
Manager could act as secretary of this 
committee. 


Proposed Budget of Expenditures for Six 
Months, May 1, 1927, to October 31, 1927 


The Business Manager suggests the fol- 
lowing budget for the ensuing half year: 


A—Department of Home Office: 


1. Salaries (Secretary, Editor, 
Associate Editor, Business 
Manager, Office Secretaries) $9,150.00 

SB. GCHRGD TOME ccccccccvoveacece . 841.50 

3. Postage, express, telegrams, 

GOR. ccedinecinsenes ak awe 225.00 

4. Office supplies ......... ceenes 250.00 

5. Office equipment ....... eames 150.00 

Ci TD eck enidcccessice — 60.00 

Fc BED k.venuecdsseeeneatsens 87.50 

8. Newspapers and periodicals.. 75.00 

9. Letter service, mimeographing, 

nee errTrerrrerrrrerrrrn 1,000.00 
10. Annual meeting ............ . 25.00 
11. Books and pamphlets ........ 25.00 
12. Entertainment. ...... reere a 50.00 
18. Publicity man (one month)... 400.00 
$12,339.00 

B—Department of Field Work; 

1. Traveling expenses .......... 600.00 
C—Department of Publications: 

1. Printing and mailing of Apvo- 

CATE OF PEACE, pamphlets, 
and miscellaneous ......... 6,386.00 
$19,325.00 


Tue Prestpent: That report will be 
received and filed. It shows that the busi- 
ness manager has commenced this work 
with an appreciation of what is needed 
and with a good deal of interest in pro- 
moting the interests of the Society and in 
enlarging the scope of its operations. 
Without objections the report will be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 
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Next are the reports of committees. Dr. 
Call. 

Mr. Catt: I know of no committees 
to report. 

THE PRESIDENT: Then the next is the 
election of officers. 

Mr. Catu: Under our Constitution it 
is the business of the Board of Directors 
to elect a President, one or more Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and Editor, and a 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, 
as well as one or more honorary Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr. McWurrter: I move, sir, to re- 
elect the President, Secretary, and the 
Treasurer of the organization. 

THE PRESIDENT: The ballot will be 
cast. I wish to say for myself that I am 
extremely reluctant, in view of my other 
duties, to accept re-election—and of 
course a man is a little less active when 
he reaches the age of three-quarters of a 
century to undertake work—because I 
feel that there should be a person who 
would give more time to it. My interest 
in the American Peace Society and my 
confidence in what it can do is such, how- 
ever, that I am at ieast willing to accept 
the nomination. 

Mr. Wuite: I second the motion and 
move that the Secretary cast the baliot. 

Mr. Cat: May I say just a word with 
reference to the Senator’s remarks? It is 
a very great sacrifice for Senator Burton 
to do what he is doing. He is a member 
of the House and he is a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
House. He is President of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
and he is active in all of its affairs. For 
him to take time to function as President 
of this Society is a real sacrifice. 

Mr. WHITE: My experience is that ac- 
tive men make better officers. 

THE PresIDENT: It is not a question, 
of course, except devoting the time to do 
justice to the position. 

Dr. Hitu: I may be permitted to re- 
mark that the positions occupied and the 
interest in those positions on the part of 
our President make him so highly quali- 
fied to be our leader that we cannot let 
him go. We are very glad to claim him, 
to have the results of his Jarge experience 
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and his clear intuition of the necessities 
of the moment. 

THe PresipeNT: That is very kind, 
Dr. Hill, very kind indeed. 

Mr. TEMPLE: My silence is assent to 
what has been said and not disagreement. 

THE PresipentT: If there are no 
further remarks, the motion is in order. 
That included the President 

Mr. McWurrter (interposing) : The 
statutory officers. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

THE PresiDENT: In regard to the se- 
lection of directors, is there any action 
necessary upon that? 

Mr. Zapr: The gentlemen will find 
in the folders the nominations that were 
sent to all of you by mail, in accordance 
with the Constitution, a sufficient length 
of time in advance of this meeting, and it 
requires now, under the Constitution, 
merely your election of these people at 
this session or their elimination, as you 
may prefer. You will find there proposed 
for directors list No. 2. Those are the 
new proposals and their nominations have 
been sent to you recently. I think they 
are listed there in alphabetical order. If 
you care to have them read, I will read 
them and you can vote on them one at a 
time or as a whole. 

Dr. Hitit: Those names in list No. 2 
are names of persons who are proposed 
and have not yet been elected, and have 
as yet not signified their disposition as to 
joining? 

Mr. Zapr: They have not been ap- 
proached. 

THE PRESIDENT: Then a motion that 
they all be invited to serve as directors is 
in order. 

Mr. Zapr: Under the Constitution I 
believe that they must be elected at this 
meeting, and then the executive officers 
proceed to extend the invitation. 

THe Presipent: Then the motion is 
that these men be invited to act as di- 
rectors and chosen as directors in case of 
acceptance ? 

Mr. Zarr: Yes, sir. 

Tue PresipeNt: Without objections, I 
declare the gentlemen elected. I will sub- 
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mit the motion that the two Vice-Presi- 
dents be chosen for next year. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Tue PrestpDENT: When it comes to 
honorary Vice-Presidents, gentlemen, we 
are at liberty to leave anybody off here or 
put anybody on that we choose. 

(The following honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents were nominated and their election 
was moved, seconded, and carried :) 


Mr. Elmer E. Brown 
Mr. Geo. Burnham, Jr. 
Mr. W. H. P. Faunce 
Mr. William P. Guest 
Mr. Chas. Cheney Hyde 
Mr. George H. Judd 

Mr. Elihu Root 

Mr. Jas. Brown Scott 
Mr. C. F. Thwing 


Mr. Cau: There are one or two other 
matters about which I need your help. 
One is that you have heard the President 
say that the Interparliamentary Union is 
to meet in Paris, and you have heard him 
say that I am going. Well, I do not feel 
that I ought to go away from my job with- 
out the advice and consent of the Board 
of Directors of this Society. I shall have 
to leave here about the 5th of August and 
I shall return, sailing probably about the 
29th of September. I do not want to do 
a thing like that without the advice and 
consent of this Board. 

THE PRESIDENT: It does mean an ab- 
sence of about two months or a little more, 
but your qualifications for performing 
the duties of Secretary of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
seem to make it necessary for you to 
go. Then you would probably go on 
to Geneva and be there at the session of the 
League of Nations beginning on the first 
Monday of September. You would go 
from the Interparliamentary Union at 
Paris to Geneva, and then there is a meet- 
ing at Lausanne, too? 

Mr. Cau: Yes. 

Tue Presipent: Beginning when? 

Mr. Cai: The 25th of August. 

THE Presipent: You would not at- 
tend that? 

Mr. Cat: I could not attend that. 

THe Presipent: You could not do 
that and attend the Interparliamentary 
Union, both? 
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Mr. Cau: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course, we regret 
your absence here, but I do think that it is 
desirable that you should go, because, I 
may say, it is not going to be a burden in 
the matter of expense on the part of the 
American Peace Society? 

Mr. Cat: No. 

Dr. Hitu: Mr. President, I move that 
the Board approve the visit of the Secre- 
tary to Europe, as suggested, in connec- 
tion with the Interparliamentary Union? 

Mr. McWuirter: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried.) 

Tue Preswent: Is there anything 
necessary to be done in regard to this Cen- 
tennial Meeting in May of next year? 

Mr. Cau: I think it would be well, in 
the light of the time that we have at our 
disposal, to move that this matter be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

THE PRESIDENT: The thing, in my 
opinion, is that we ought to have consulta- 
tion at least by others outside of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. CaLx: Oh, yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Executive Com- 
mittee, I suppose, could call others in? 

Mr. Catu: The Executive Committee 
could, I think. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Executive Com- 
mittee could chocse members outside their 
own organization for that purpose ? 

Mr. CAL: Yes, 

THe Presment: I would think, Mr. 
MeWhirter, that you might be called upon 
for advice about that meeting next year. 
Generally speaking, in the management of 
things of this kind, I believe in a smaller 
rather than a larger body. It works more 
quickly and they could probably meet to- 
gether more promptly. Is there a motion 
to that effect ? 

Mr. McWurrtTer: I move that the 
Executive Committee be authorized and 
empowered by the Board to take such 
steps as they deem necessary to see that 
the fullest prosecution be given to the 
purposes of the Centennial Meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: That would mean 
that they might call in others to co- 
operate with them? 

Mr. McWuirter: Yes. 

(The motion was carried.) 
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Tue Presipent: Is there any other 
business, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Cat: No other business, sir, from 
my point of view. I move we adjourn. 

(The motion to adjourn was put and 
carried. ) 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess 
was taken until 1 o’clock p. m., at the 
Cosmos Club.) 

After Recess 

At the meeting at the Cosmos Club, 
after the luncheon, the following oc- 
curred : 

THe PresipeEntT: Now, gentlemen, 
Brigadier General John McAuley Palmer 
is here and we want to hear from him. 
General Palmer has served in Cuba, in the 
Philippines and in China, and on the 
Canal Zone and in France, and has had 
as wide a military experience as anybody 
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in the army. He has been on the General 
Staff for a considerable time. He has 
recently written a book, “Statesmanship 
or War,” which is right in line with the 
subject in which we of the American 
Peace Society are now engaged. This 
book has very recently been commented 
upon by Secretary Hughes in a meeting 
of the Society on International Law, and 
if anyone wishes to read a eulogy which 
is appreciative he ought to read the in- 
troduction to the book written by ex-Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, of New York. General 
Palmer, at the special request of Senator 
Wadsworth and the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, was made adviser to both 
the committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate on Military Affairs in formulating the 
Military Act of 1920. We would like to 
hear from General Palmer. (Applause.) 


Armaments, War, and Peace* 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN McAULEY PALMER 


RESENT-DAY discussion of the 

armament question presents a very 
remarkable conflict of views. One very 
earnest gentleman says that he is opposed 
to armaments because armaments provoke 
war. Another equally earnest gentleman 
says that he is in favor of armaments be- 
cause armaments prevent war. Each of 
these two gentlemen is exactly one-half 
right and one-half wrong. If the first 
gentleman will say I am opposed to offen- 
sive armaments because they tend to pro- 
voke war, he will be entirely right. If 
the second gentleman will say I favor 
defensive armaments because they tend to 
prevent war, he, also, will be entirely 
right. They are both right in believing 
that the question of armament has a pro- 
found practical bearing upon the problem 
of war and peace, but they are both wrong 
in believing that the question at issue is a 
question of armament or disarmament. 
The real question is a question of type. His- 
tory is full of proof that offensive arma- 
ment provokes war, and it is equally full 
of proof that the lack of defensive arma- 
ment invites war. The way to world 
peace lies between the Scylla of milita- 
rism and the Charybdis of pacifism. 





*An address before the ninety-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Peace Society, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1927. 


Everybody will accept the abstract prin- 
ciple that we should cultivate true defen- 
sive armament and avoid provocative 
armament. But the practical difficulty is 
that there are great differences of opinion 
as to what is necessary for defense. Even 
the Kaiser insisted that his mighty mili- 
tary machine was necessary for legitimate 
defense and was therefore a safeguard of 
world peace. 

Right at present we are in the midst of 
a controversy bearing on this question. 
You will remember that in the Washing- 
ton Armament Conference of 1921 Sec- 
retary Hughes was trying to establish a 
ratio of capital ship tonnage as between 
America and Japan. For a long time 
Japan resisted this proposal and finally 
accepted it only on condition that we 
should agree with her to suspend the 
further construction of fortifications in 
the Far East. This meant that we should 
give up our plans for fortifying Manila 
Bay and the island of Guam, Secretary 
Hughes accepted this proposal, and ever 
since then he has been severely criticized 
by many military and naval experts. They 
allege that in accepting this proposal he 
placed the Philippines at the mercy of 
Japan, and therefore weakened our na- 
tional defense. 
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Now let us consider this matter for a 
moment. On this subject I am able to 
speak from some knowledge of the facts. 
I have had rather long service on our 
General Staff, and in 1915, while sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, I was a mem- 
ber of a Board of Officers, under the 
Presidency of General Liggett, which 
made a prolonged study of the whole 
problem of Philippine defense. 

Now, when we talk about defending 
the Philippines, what we really have in 
mind is their defense in a possible war 
with Japan. Let us consider this situa- 
tion for a moment. The Philippines are 
a long way from America and they are 
near Japan. Any effective plan for the 
defense of the Philippines means that we 
must have a navy, fortified bases, and a 
system of communications strong enough 
to cross the Pacific and defeat Japan in 
her own strategic area. It means that we 
must build up a military and naval or- 
ganization strong enough to defeat Japan 
in her own front yard. Now it must be 
obvious to any unbiased person with ele- 
mentary common sense that such a mili- 
tary and naval organization based upon 
the American continent and strong enough 
to defend the Philippines from Japan 
would be strong enough to attack Japan. 
From Japan’s point of view such an arma- 
ment would be an offensive or provocative 
armament and not a defensive armament. 

Suppose Great Britain should maintain 
a navy, naval bases, and naval communi- 
cations strong enough to assure the de- 
fense of Jamaica against all possible 
enemies. As Jamaica is British territory 
there might be a specious justification for 
such a course. But how would it look to 
us? A naval and military establishment 
strong enough to accomplish this ostensi- 
bly defensive object could instantly be 
converted into a powerful instrument of 
attack against the continertal United 
States as well as against the Panama 
Canal. We would resent such an organi- 
zation and would be forced to arm our- 
selves against it. Such an armament 
would be a provocative armament. Simi- 
larly, an American military and naval 
establishment strong enough to assure the 
defense of the Philippines from an Ameri- 
‘an base would be a potential instrument 
of attack. However sincere our defensive 
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aims might be, we could instantly employ 
the instrument for aggression in the Far 
East. Japan would justly regard it as a 
mailed fist stretched across the Pacific. 

Such a military and naval organization 
would almost certainly provoke a war with 
Japan. And this was the situation that 
confronted us when the Washington Con- 
ference met. There were wars and rumors 
of war. Thanks to the measures taken to 
prevent them, their manufacture was well 
under way. 

The trouble is that military and naval 
experts are sometimes so saturated with 
military and naval facts that they over- 
look certain political facts which have a 
fundamental bearing on war and peace. 
Just as soon as Mr. Hughes accepted the 
principle that we would not go on with a 
policy tending to provoke war, the whole 
situation changed. The Japanese were 
then prepared to sit down with him and 
with the representatives of Britain and 
France to find a rational solution of the 
problems growing out of their island pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. They sat down 
together and talked it over like gentlemen. 
The result was a very simple common- 
sense agreement. They agreed that each 
of them would recognize the rights and 
titles of each of the other three. America 
promised Britain and France as well as 
Japan that she would respect Japan’s 
rights and titles in the region of the 
Pacific. Japan promised Britain and 
France as well as America that she would 
respect America’s rights and titles in the 
region of the Pacific. And finally they 
further agreed that, in the event of any 
future controversy on these matters be- 
tween any two of them, all four would sit 
down together again and again talk it over 
like gentlemen. This is quite a homely 
solution, but it is such a solution as gen- 
tlemen are apt to reach when they sit 
down together and frankly talk things 
over. 

This is the gist of the famous Four- 
Power Treaty. Will it prevent war in the 
Pacific? Of that we cannot be absolutely 
certain. Even the wisest human contriv- 
ance may sometimes fail. But we can be 
certain that the alternative proposal of 
solving it by armament competition will 
almost certainly provoke the war. But will 
all of the four powers respect the treaty ? 
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May not one of them be tempted to treat 
it as a scrap of paper? Possibly. But it 
is not likely that any one of them will 
yield to that temptation. Imperial Ger- 
many tried that experiment a few years 
ago and found that it did not pay. She 
learned that lesson, and that the plighted 
word of nations can be violated only at 
their peril. The world learned that lesson, 
and the offending power no longer exists. 
Autocratic Hohenzollern Germany, with 
her whole political philosophy, is gone. 
A liberal constitutional Germany has re- 
placed her in the family of nations. 

In spite of all adverse criticism, the 
Washington Conference was a_ great 
triumph of good faith and common sense. 
It is the first example of armament re- 
striction upon an important scale in the 
history of the world. We gave up a policy 
of provocation and exchanged it for a 
policy of rational co-operation in the Far 
East. Japan left the conference confident 
of the good faith of the United States. 
This has been reflected in our Far Eastern 
policy ever since. Our success was largely 
due to the method adopted by Secretary 
Hughes. He, the statesman, supported by 
the responsible civil heads of the govern- 
ment, laid down the formula and then 
called in the naval experts to work out 
the technical details of the formula. With 
his formula thus completed, he submitted 
it to the assembled representatives of the 
great powers in the hearing of the world. 
World public opinion immediately ac- 
cepted it in principle before it went to the 
technical naval attachés of the several 
nations. This is the secret of his great 
achievement. If Secretary Hughes had 
called a preliminary conference of naval 
experts to seek the formula, they would 
probably be working at it still. The suc- 
cessive conferences at Geneva have taught 
us that in the making of technical agenda 
there is no end. Secretary Hughes re- 
fused to be lost in any such smoke cloud. 
He asserted the supremacy of responsible 
statesmanship over the technical agencies 
of warfare. 

If the statement of the world would 
solve the land armament problem, they 
would do well to follow the method 


adopted by Secretary Hughes. The states- 
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men should hold the preliminary confer- 
ence; they should determine the under- 
lying political formula, and then let the 
technical experts work out the purely 
technical details. Heretofore they have 
reversed the logical procedure. So far, 
the efforts of Geneva have been futile be- 
cause she has tried to get the tail to wag 
the dog. In the long run this always leads 
to futility. 

We all agree that war is an evil that 
should be prevented. The world is al- 
most unanimous in this. But when it 
comes to the means of preventing war, 
there is the greatest possible difference of 
opinion. Most of us see the danger of 
extreme militarism and most of us see the 
folly as well as the danger of extreme 
pacifism. All over the world, sensible 
men and women are beginning to seek a 
safe middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Perhaps the first approach to this safe 
middle ground would be to get a satisfac- 
tory definition of war. Very often, when 
we really define an evil and find out just 
what it is and just what it is not, we are 
taking the first real step toward abating 
that evil. We are living in an age when 
for the first time in history certain bodily 
ills, such as diphtheria and typhoid, are 
being prevented and cured. Our fathers 
tried to cure them for thousands of years 
without success because they did not 
know what they were. The first siep 
toward prevention and cure was to find 
out the real nature of the evil that is, to 
define it. 

This brings us to the question, What is 
war? Now I must confess that the scien- 
tific definition of war, when I first heard 
it, did not help me much. It was so pro- 
foundly simple that I could not under- 
stand it. I found it in a scientific treatise 
on war written about a century ago by 
a great German philosopher, Karl von 
Clausewitz. According to Clausewitz, 
“War is not a separate or distinct thing 
in itself. It is simply a phase of politics.” 

If you will reflect on this definition for 
a moment, you will see that it is true. 
War is simply a special form of political 
action in which the parties to a political 
controversy resort to force as a means of 
attaining their political ends. We are ac- 
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customed to think that no two things can 
be more unlike than warlike international 
relations and peaceful international rela- 
tions. Von Clausewitz startles us when he 
reminds us that they are simply phases of 
the same thing—human politics. 

There is a great deal of false reasoning 
about war, both by civilians and soldiers, 
because that definition is not understood. 
Take, for example, the much-discussed 
subject of the causes of war. 
have been written on that subject; and 
yet, from the standpoint of Clausewitz’s 
definition, there is no such thing, per se, 
as a cause of war. There are many causes 
of political controversy, and any political 
controversy under certain conditions may 
take the violent form of political action 
known as war. Take, for example, the 
American Civil War. When we look at it 
superficially, we might say that slavery 
caused it. It did cause violent political 
controversy. This controversy finally took 
the form of war because the American 
political system at that time was so defec- 
tive and weak that it could not prevent a 
disgruntled minority from appealing to 
force. ‘The same problem was solved in 
Brazil without war, because the political 
institutions in that country could solve 
the political problem involved by purely 
political means. 

The definition of war also suggests two 
distinct types of armament—a defensive 
type and an offensive type. Washington 
was born long before the time of Clause- 
witz, but the distinction was clearly in his 
mind. Washington’s policy, stated in 
Clausewitzian terms, would be something 
like this: 

“We should rely on just dealings with 
other nations. We should attain our 
political ends through understanding and 
peaceful negotiation. But, lest some ag- 
gressor should impose the other form of 
political action, known as war, upon us, 
we should maintain ourselves in a ‘Te- 
spectably defensive posture.’ If we do 
this, other nations will not be tempted to 
depart from peaceful methods of political 
action in their dealings with us.” 

In other words, from his standpoint, 
Clausewitz’s definition would suggest a 
purely defensive institution. He desired 
to prevent political action from taking the 
special violent form known as war. 
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But Frederick the Great would have 
construed the Clausewitzian concept as 
follows : 

“When a political controversy cannot be 
settled in the ordinary peaceful way, it 
takes a special form of political action 
known as war. Now, in this second form 
the issue is settled not by the best cause, 
but by the most force. Therefore, if I am 
always prepared to exert superior force, I 
can attain my political ends without ref- 
erence to the merits of my cause. There- 
fore it should be my policy always to be 
ready for instant attack. The main ele- 
ment of my system should, therefore, be a 
striking force always ready for surprise 
attack.” 

It will thus be seen that Clausewitz’s 
definition of war suggests two distinct 
types of armament—Washington’s type, 
which he designated as a “respectably de- 
fensive posture,” and Frederick’s type, 
which was a truculently offensive posture. 
The one is higly conservative of peace, and 
the other is highly provocative of war. 
Washington propesed to eliminate war as 
an irrational political process. Frederick 
proposed to employ war as a_ positive 
means of political advantage. Both of 
these great statesmen designed military 
systems suited to their several points of 
view. Washington’s countrymen rejected 
his; Frederick transmitted his to his suc- 
cessors. 

Washington must stand in a very real 
sense as the creator of the American politi- 
cal system. But the Federal Union, with 
its well-balanced institutions under the 
Constitution, was only a part of his politi- 
cal plan. As a necessary sanction for or- 
dered peace, both at home and abroad, he 
also insisted upon a well-regulated system 
of defense appropriate to republican in- 
stitutions—not a system of defense based 
upon a standing army, but a system of 
defense based upon the people themselves. 
It is true that he also recommended a 
regular army, but the regular army, as he 
conceived it, was to be a small special 
force to garrison the western frontier and 
for other strictly limited uses. He con- 
sidered that an army of the people, led by 
competent officers from among the people, 
must be an essential and integral part of 
an enduring government by the people. 
It will go far toward an understanding of 
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several crises in our history if we will 
bear in mind that our fathers accepted 
one-half of Washington’s political testa- 
ment and rejected the other half. 

Space does not permit an examination 
of the reasons why our fathers rejected 
Washington’s plan. That is a long story 
and is connected up with the prolonged 
controversy between Federalists and the 
State Rights extremists that began in 
Washington’s administration. We can 
say, however, that if Washington had had 
his way we should have had a national 
citizen army in all essential respects like 
the Swiss army of today. This would 
have been the foundation of our defense 
against invasion. We should also have 
had a small regular army to guard Pan- 
ama and Honolulu and to do certain other 
things that citizen soldiers cannot do; 
and we should have had a navy to protect 
our commerce and our foreign interests ; 
but both the regular army and the navy 
would have been regarded as auxiliary 
forces, designed to do certain special 
things that citizen soldiers cannot do. 
According to Washington’s plan, his army 
of the people must have been the true first 
line of national defense. 

Now, when I say that we should have 
had a citizen army like the Swiss army, 
I do not mean that we should have had 
universal and compulsory service, as the 
Swiss do. Switzerland must get a large 
citizen army out of a small population. 
Our problem is to get a relatively small 
citizen army out of a large population. If 
we should adopt the Swiss system in toto, 
we would have an army of more than nine 
million men. We do not need that many. 
If one young American in every seven- 
teen will voluntarily take the training that 
every young Swiss must take, we will have 
enough for an American adaptation of the 
Swiss system. The fact of the matter is 
that we already have the parts of such a 
system. We have our national citizen 
army, composed of the national guard and 
the organized reserves. This is the logical 
American counterpart of the Swiss na- 
tional army. We also have training camps 
and courses of training in the schools and 
colleges. These form the logical American 
counterpart of the Swiss recruit training 
centers. If we should couple these to- 
gether as they should be coupled together, 
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we would have an Americanized Swiss 
system and we would also have the kind of 
an army that Washington had in mind as 
the foundation of our defense. It would 
be essentially a defensive army available 
at once to prevent invasion. It would 
serve Washington’s purpose, but it would 
be a very poor army from the standpoint 
of Frederick the Great. Frederick was 
not content with repelling invasion. On 
the contrary, he wanted another kind of 
an army, so that he could invade and con- 
quer other countries. 

It may now be interesting to consider 
how our history might have been modified 
if Washington’s sensible plan had been 
adopted. 

For example, let us take the American 
Civil War. This is a very striking example 
of a normal political controversy that 
finally assumed the violent phase of politi- 
cal action known as war. Let us examine 
this situation for a moment. A growing 
political majority, under the leadership 
of Abraham Lincoln, proposed to restrict 
and ultimately to extinguish the institu- 
tion of slavery. The minority recognized 
that it must ultimately yield to this ma- 
jority if the controversy was to continue 
under normal political forms. Being 
tenacious of its views, the minority chose 
the alternative of avoiding political defeat 
through secession and war. It will be in- 
teresting to inquire whether this transi- 
tion was influenced in any way by the fact 
that our fathers had rejected Washing- 
tion’s “respectably defensive posture” as 
an integral part of their political system. 
Was the issue of war or peace affected in 
any way by the general state of disarma- 
ment that was so characteristic of the 
American family of States in the period 
from 1850 to 1860? 

Before indulging in pure guessing as 
to what might have been, it may be inter- 
esting to study the only other modern in- 
stance in which a group of States at- 
tempted secession from a Federal Union; 
for secession was also attempted in Swit- 
zerland. In 1847 a minority group of the 
Swiss cantons formed a separate con- 
federacy, or Sonderbund, as it was called. 
This was the result of a sectional contro- 
versy, partly economic and partly relig- 
ious, that had extended over a number of 
years. Shortly after the Sonderbund was 
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formed the Federal Diet, representing a 
majority of the cantons, met and ordered 
the new confederacy to dissolve. This 
meant acceptance of majority rule or war. 
The Sonderbund mobilized its troops and 
the rest of the cantons mobilized their 
troops; but, as the country had a uni- 
form military organization, the number of 
organized battalions was strictly propor- 
tioned to population. As the cantons not 
in the new confederacy had a majority of 
the population, they had a majority of the 
organized battalions, with every prospect 
of maintaining their majority until the 
end of the voting. There was a little pre- 
liminary maneuvering and skirmishing, 
but the campaign ended in a few weeks 
because the Sonderbund decided that un- 
der the circumstances it would be better 
to negotiate. Politicai groups do not pro- 
voke war when they know that war will 
certainly lead to defeat. With a willing- 
ness to negotiate once manifested, a non- 
military solution of all political difficulties 
was speedily attained and Swiss unity was 
more firmly welded than ever. The Son- 
derbund recognized that in a correctly 
organized country like Switzerland, po- 
tential bullets are apportioned on the 
same equitable basis as actual ballots. 
Switzerland actually had the kind of an 
army that Washington wanted his country 
to have. If there had been a similar terri- 
torial organization in America in 1861, 
there would have been an even greater 
numerical preponderance against seces- 
sion; for every battalion in the seceding 
States there would have been three bat- 
talions in the rest of the country. We 
should have too much respect for the in- 
telligence of the Southern leaders to 
credit them with a deliberate resort to 
arms under such circumstances. 

We may safely assert that the proximate 
cause of the Civil War was our national 
unpreparedness. Our fathers had ac- 
cepted Washington’s governmental system 
as embodied under the Constitution, but 
they had rejected his “respectably defen- 
sive posture.” If the disgruntled minor- 
ity had not been lured into war by an en- 
couraging prospect of military success, 
the problem of slavery must have been 
solved in America as it was solved in 
Russia and later in Brazil, by normal 
political means. Emancipation must then 
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have proceeded with gradual adjustment 
and just compensation, without confisca- 
tion of property, without the impoverish- 
ment of the South, without war, and with- 
out the horrors of reconstruction. 

Political machinery for the peaceful ad- 
justment of political controversies is of 
great importance ; but its advocates should 
not overlook the fact that the American 
federal system, with its President, its 
Congress, and its Supreme Court, failed 
to adjust the one and only serious casus 
belli that ever arose between the States. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court not only 
failed to settle the controversy, but went 
far toward precipitating the appeal to 
force. This phase of the situation is fully 
developed in the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
Mr. Lincoln said in substance, “You must 
not extend this institution of slavery, and 
eventually it must be put in the way of 
ultimate extinction.” 

“But,” said Mr. Douglas, in substance, 
“the Supreme Court has already settled 
that issue against you in the Dred Scott 
decision. You have no right to resist its 
extension into the Territories or to at- 
tempt its extinction elsewhere. Therefore, 
as a law-abiding citizen, you have no right 
to agitate the question.” 

“But,” said Mr. Lincoln, in substance, 
“that decision was wrong. We refuse to 
accept it as a guide of political conduct. 
We propose to reverse it by legitimate 
political means. We will utlimateiy 
change the composition of the court and, 
if necessary, we will amend the Constitu- 
tion itself.” 

In short, the Civil War grew specifically 
out of the fact that a growing political 
majority, under the leadership of Abraham 
Lincoln, proposed by legitimate political 
means to reverse a decision of the Su- 
preme Court. We must not forget that 
courts are concerned with what the law is, 
while human progress is frequently con- 
cerned with what the law ought to be. 
And yet the existing political machinery, 
including the same Supreme Court, must 
have eventually settled the slavery ques- 
tion equitably without war if Washing- 
ton’s testament of a “respectably defen- 
sive posture” had been accepted as a part 
of our political system. 

Let us now consider the political origins 
of the World War. When we finally went 
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into that great conflict it was recognized 
that it was a war of autocracy against 
liberal civilization. It is strictly true 
that we went into war to make the world 
safe for democracy. But it was a war of 
autocracy against democracy in 1914 just 
as much as it was in 1917. We had 
drifted so far from Washington’s practi- 
cal wisdom that we did not know what it 
was all about. Indeed, the World War 
was simply the last chapter of a century- 
old reaction of autocracy against the mod- 
ern democratic movement which our 
fathers originated in America in 1776 and 
which entered Europe in the French Revo- 
lution. Autocracy was completely and 
consciously organized for this conflict, 
with the appropriate military institutions 
of the offensive type as an integral part 
of its political system. The democratic 
nations, as a group, were not organized 
even for defense. America had rejected 
Washington, the great prophet of her 
political birthright. Britain had been 
deaf to the recent warnings of Lord Rob- 
erts. In this situation lies the true cause 
of the World War. It was like the inter- 
action of a high area and a low area in 
producing a tornado. There was a high 
area of aggressive military organization in 
the region of autocracy and there was a 
low area of under-preparedness in the 
region of democracy. Hence the inevi- 
table storm. 

Provocative militarism is a just indict- 
ment against the Central Powers. But in 
an impartial inquiry we must not over- 
look our own contributory negligence. It 
takes a low barometer as well as a high 
barometer to produce a hurricane. If the 
English-speaking liberal nations had fol- 
lowed the advice of Washington and Lord 
Roberts, to include true defensive arrange- 
ments in their several political systems, 
autocracy could not have had the stimu- 
lus of alluring opportunity. With Britain 
and America in a “respectably defensive 
posture” in 1914, the German general 
staff could not have found the situation 
favorable for the resort to force. But, 
more important still, if Britain and 
America had been in such a posture con- 
tinuously since 1870, it would have been 
politically impossible to maintain and 
foster autocratic militarism, even in Ger- 
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many. It was the lure of world conquest 
as a feasible military adventure that made 
the German people endure so great a so- 
cial and financial burden. Without this 
stimulus, Germany must have adjusted 
her military organization to meet real de- 
fensive requirements. This must have 
prevented the pre-war armament competi- 
tion. It must also have modified Ger- 
many’s internal political organization. 
With no external political motive for 
maintaining the aggressive conquest ma- 
chine, it could not have been maintained 
as @ national school for the suppression of 
liberal thought. It was the laches of the 
English-speaking peoples that made the 
War Lord and Welt Macht possible. 

Our historical survey justifies us in 
reaching the following conclusions: 

(a) If the American people had adopted 
Washington’s “respectably defensive pos- 
ture” as a part of their political system, 
the Civil War could not have occurred. 

The history of the Civil War shows that 
even the most perfect executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial institutions cannot in- 
sure a peaceful solution of a political con- 
troversy if one of the parties to the con- 
troversy elects to assert its will by resort 
to arms. It shows that if the American 
people had also been armed and disci- 
plined for their own defense, the ordinary 
agencies of the government must have 
solved the slavery question without war, 
because in these circumstances the dis- 
gruntled minority could have found no 
temptation to resist the will of the ma- 
jority through force. It also suggests that 
even an environment of complete disarma- 
ment cannot prevent war between two po- 
litical groups when one of these groups 
finds its interest in an appeal to force. 

(6) If Britain and America as well as 
France had been in a “respectably defen- 
sive posture,” the World War would have 
been impossible. The absence of appro- 
priate defensive organization among the 
liberal nations encouraged the autocratic 
nations in their militaristic program and 
gave them the stimulus of probable vic- 
tory. It was only through militarism sup- 
ported by the lure of world conquest, that 
autocracy was able to resist the growth 
of modern liberalism. 

So long as there are political contro- 
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versies, there will be potential tendencies 
toward war, for war is simply a special 
violent phase of political action. As popu- 
lation and wealth increase, these contro- 
versies must become more numerous and 
more complex. Nevertheless, an effective 
organization of world peace is practicable 
under two conditions: The first of these 
conditions is that the nations, as free 
sovereignties, seek and encourage all effec- 
tive means of friendly conference and 
just understanding. The second condi- 
tion is that the peace-loving nations sever- 
ally maintain themselves in an attitude of 
genuine but non-provocative defense so 
strong that their collective might will dis- 
courage any hope for a successful resort 
to force. 

If these two conditions are satisfied, 
there is no problem affecting humanity 
that cannot be solved by the human mind 
without resort to war. But it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that the two condi- 
tions are inseparable. The most perfect 
machinery for peaceful international ad- 
justment can go half way and only half 
way. The World War came, not because 
there were inadequate means of peaceful 
negotiation, but because one of the par- 
ties was deliberately organized and deter- 
mined to assert its might through war, 
while the other party was so weak and dis- 
organized as to encourage that enterprise. 
Our examination of Swiss and American 
experience suggests that even a super gov- 
ernment cannot prevent war unless its 
member States are in a “respectably de- 
fensive posture.” 

America’s world position is unique. She 
is the only nation capable of impregnable 
defense without making her defensive 
posture even remotely a provocative ges- 
ture of offense. By neglecting the culti- 
vation of this God-given heritage in the 
past, she has suffered from two great 
wars which should have been avoided. If 
she cultivates it in the future, she will 
not only insure her own security, but will 
extend her influence and example toward 
better world organization. If she neg- 
lects it, she will not only risk her own 
peace, but will encourage the rise of new 
militarisms to disturb the peaceful de- 
velopment of world politics. As in the 
days of Washington, our wisest policy is 
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still to be found in a “respectably defen- 
sive posture.” 

If it be true that war is a phase of 
politics, it implies that each nation should 
have sound military institutions as a part 
of its political organization. It also im- 
plies that the means of war should be 
completely subordinate to constructive 
statesmanship. Prussia had such an or- 
ganization expressed in terms of aggres- 
sive autocracy. Switzerland has such an 
organization appropriate to the defensive 
needs of a democratic State. Washington 
vainly proposed such an organization for 
us. For this reason America presents the 
astonishing spectacle of a partially or- 
ganized democratic republic, still un- 
provided with a planned and ordered ma- 
chinery of defense adapted in kind to the 
political ideals to which she is committed. 
This is the keynote of her history, the 
cause of her greatest perils in the past, the 
secret of her present financial burdens, 
and the unsettled question upon which her 
future destiny depends. 

With a national debt exceeding nineteen 
billion dollars as the penalty for un- 
planned defenses in the past, and with an 
annual expenditure approximating $600,- 
000,000 for the unplanned military and 
naval programs of today, there would ap- 
pear to be purely fiscal reasons for placing 
the national defense upon a business basis. 
This demands a comprehensive study of 
the whole problem of national security 
with a view to arriving at a final solution 
in which all of the several military and 
naval services and agencies are mutually 
co-ordinated and in which each such serv- 
ice and agency is assigned its proper réle 
and mission as a part of the whole. 

But can this great problem be solved by 
existing agencies of the government? The 
answer is, No, because there is no agency 
in our government competent to weigh 
and decide upon the many conflicting ex 
parte views as to what the functions, di- 
mensions, and proportions of the several 
elements of the national defense should 
be. Congress appropriates for the navy 
and the army separately, without any prior 
settlement as to the proper joint relations 
and missions of the land forces and the 
sea forces. One committee in each house 
prepares legislation based more or less on 
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the navy’s ex parte view as to what these 
joint relations and missions should be. 
Another committee in each house prepares 
legislation based more or less upon the 
army’s ex parle view as to what these 
relations and missions should be. Con- 
gress eventually passes legislation adopt- 
ing unco-ordinated parts of both ea parte 
views. These things happen because the 
members of the committees have access 
only to ex parte views, there being no 
agency for bringing conflicting ex parte 
views together into open court with the 
view of joining issues and arriving at the 
truth. This situation was bad enough 
when the land and sea forces only were 
involved. It is greatly aggravated by the 
appearance of the air forces as claimants 
for a proper place in the program of na- 
tional defense. 

All this implies that we need a co-ordi- 
nating agency in our government designed 
to co-ordinate the land, sea, and air forces 
as properly proportioned parts in a co- 
herent and economical structure of na- 
tional defense. But this does not tell 
the whole story. We also need a subordi- 
nating agency, designed to subordinate 
military and naval policy to the essential 
aims and ideals of the modern democratic 
state. This cannot be done by military 
and naval experts. Here their views must 
be subordinated to the constructive aims 
of statesmanship. This is the true mean- 
ing of the old Anglo-American tradition 
that the civil authority should be superior 
to the military authority. 

Theoretically, the necessary co-ordinat- 
ing and subordinating power is in the 
hands of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief. But it is obvious that, with his 
other great and growing responsibilities, 
he has no time for this added burden. The 
answer seems to lie in the formation of a 
central department of national defense, 
having general supervisory power over 
the land, the sea, and the air forces. Un- 
less there is a cabinet officer responsible 
for the national defense as a whole, and 
charged with keeping it in line with our 
national political ideals and economic 
programs, the tasks of co-ordination and 
supervision must remain where they now 
are, in the overburdened hands of the 
President. 
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This leads us to a broader international 
aspect of the armament problem. Amer- 
ica has an exceptional opportunity to 
further the cause of armament reform. 
She is not only in a position to advocate 
the best solution ; she is also in a position 
to give an example of the effectiveness of 
that solution while she is waiting for 
other nations to adopt it. The ideal sys- 
tem of defense by a citizen army, supple- 
mented for certain special purposes by a 
rigorously restricted standing army, is her 
traditional military policy. It is, there- 
fore, the system that she should perfect 
without waiting for the concurrent action 
of other nations. The principal practical 
objection that the world can urge against 
it is its relative novelty on a large scale— 
the fact that it has never been perfected 
except upon a small scale in Switzerland. 
That this is true is unfortunately Ameri- 
ca’s fault. 

In neglecting to develop her “respect- 
ably defensive posture” in a form ap- 
propriate for the democratic state, she 
not only neglected to contribute her part 
toward world stability, but denied her 
sister democracies an example which they 
should have received from her. To this 
extent she is responsible for certain prac- 
tical misgivings as to the intelligence of 
democracies and their stability under 
stress. To this extent she aided the anti- 
democratic reactions of the past century. 
If she had followed Washington’s injunc- 
tion to keep the world safe for democracy, 
it might not have been necessary to fight 
a war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. 


Man is not, by nature, a wild, unsociable 
creature ; it is the corruption of his nature 
that makes him so; yet by acquiring new 
habits, by changing his place and way of 
living, he may be reclaimed to his original 
gentleness. 


Plutarch. 


The air is common to men; the earth 
also; where every man, in the ample en- 
joyment of his possessions, must refrain 
from doing violence or injury to those of 
another. 


Hugo Grotius. 
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INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


U. S. AND WAR DEBTS 
TEXT OF BRITISH NOTE 


The Honorable FRANK B. KELLOGG, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Sir: The attention of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has been drawn to the letter on 
Allied War Debts, addressed to Prof. John 
Grier Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, which was published on 
March 17th. So far as this letter deals with 
matters of domestic controversy, His Maj- 
esty’s Government have, of course, no desire 
to offer any comment upon it; but the letter 
also contains certain specific references to 
the position of Great Britain; and His 
Majesty’s Government feel bound to point 
out that on points of cardinal importance 
these statements do not correspond with the 
facts as known to His Majesty’s Government. 
His Majesty’s Government feel that, in jus- 
tice to themselves and in order that public 
opinion in both countries should have a fair 
opportunity of judging the position, it is 
essential that they should frankly bring 
such points to the attention of the United 
States Government. 


Mr. Mellon Quoted in British Note 


2. In the first place, Mr. Mellon states 
that the United States “agreed to furnish 
the Allies dollars with which all their pur- 
chases in the United States should be con- 
summated, and, what is more, we agreed to 
lend them these dollars’; but “when the 
United States purchased supplies and serv- 
ices from France and the British Empire” 
they “did not get these francs and pounds 
on credit; they paid cash.” The United 
States “are now urged to cancel these debts 
because it is alleged that they were incurred 
in the common cause; but neither abroad 
nor in the United States has it been sug- 
gested that if this is to be done, the United 
States are to be reimbursed the dollars 
actually expended by us in France and 
Great Britain.” 





This statement implies that the United 
States Government lent the British Govern- 
ment all the dollars required to purchase 
supplies in America, and that, over and 
above these loans, they paid dollars to 
Great Britain for the services and supplies 
they required from the British Empire, and 
that these dollars were retained by His 
Majesty’s Government for their own pur- 
pose. Such, of course, is not the case. All 
the dollar payments made by the United 
States for their sterling requirements in 
Great Britain—which though considerable 
were of course smaller in amount than the 
war loans to the United Kingdom—were 
taken into account in fixing the total amount 
of the war loans advanced to Great Britain 
and were applied directly to the purchase of 
supplies in America or to the repayment of 
debt. The arrangements made are clearly 
and concisely stated in an article published 
in “Foreign Affairs” (April, 1925) by Mr. 
Rathbone, who was during the War As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rathbone’s explanation was as fol- 
lows: 


“For its own war purposes in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the United States 
did not borrow pounds or franes or lire. 
Our Treasury was obliged to procure these 
currencies for the use of our army abroad. 
We bought pounds, francs and lire from the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, and made payment therefor in dollars 
here. The dollars thus obtained by Great 
Britain, France, and Italy were applied by 
them towards the cost of their war purchases 
here, and thus the amount of the dollar loans 
required by these countries from our Treas- 
ury was diminished in a _ corresponding 
sum.” 


Denies Loans Covered All Purchases in 
America 


It will be seen that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not lend the whole of the money 
required for British purchases in America, 
but that the dollars received from the United 
States Treasury in payment of sterling pro- 
vided by Great Britain were used to cover a 
corresponding part of Great Britain’s dollar 
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requirements, and only the net dollar re- 
quirements were covered by loans from the 
United States Government. 

This arrangement was obviously equitable 
and satisfactory to both parties, and was 
in fact originally suggested by the United 
States Government, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1917, from Mr. Leffingwell, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, to the British Treasury representative 
in Washington, which includes the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“T assume that your government will use 
the dollar fund thus received for meeting its 
dollar requirements for purchases here and 
would therefore reduce correspondingly its 
requests for dollar advances from the United 
States Treasury.” 

The dollar payments to Great Britain were 
thus regularly applied to reduce the dollar 
advances to Great Britain, so long as the 
latter continued; when they ceased, in 1919, 
the dollar payments by the United States 
Government were utilized to reduce the debt 
incurred by Great Britain. The statement 
made in Mr. Mellon’s letter on this point 
appears to His Majesty’s Government to be 
likely to give a very erroneous impression of 
the facts. 


Statement on Reparations Declared Incorrect 


3. His Majesty’s Government now pass to 
Mr. Mellon’s contention that the payments 
made to the United States Government in 
respect of the British war debt impose no 
burden on the British taxpayer. 

Mr. Mellon states that “all our principal 
debtors are already receiving from Germany 
more than enough to pay their debts to the 
United States.” So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, this statement is incorrect. The 
receipts of Great Britain during the financial 
year 1926-1927 from Germany on account of 
reparations represent approximately one- 
quarter of the payments made by His Maj- 
esty’s Government to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and their prospective reparation 
year 1927-1928 (assuming that they are 
transferred in full) will fall substantially 
below one-half of the payments due to the 
United States. Even if the receipts from 
Germany on account of army costs (which 
represent a partial reimbursement of the ex- 
penditure incurred by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the maintenance of their forces) and 
on account of the Belgian war debt (which 
represents a payment on behalf of Belgium) 
are included, the total receipts of Great 


Britain from Germany in either of these 
years will not exceed one-half of her pay- 
ments to the United States. There can be 
no dispute as to the facts; the figures are 
published by the agent general for repara- 
tion payments and are fully available to the 
United States Treasury. 

4. When he comes later to deal with the 
position of Great Britain, Mr. Mellon does 
not in fact compare British receipts from 
Germany alone with British payments to the 
United States Government; he compares the 
total receipts of Great Britain from repara- 
tions and interallied debts, together with the 
payments due by her to the United States 
Government. He gives figures purporting to 
show that Great Britain will receive $2,- 
000,000 (£412,000) more this year than she 
pays to the United States, $15,000,000 
(£3,090,000) more next year, and $70,000,000 
(£14,403,000) more in 1928-1929. While he 
admits that “in the past two years Great 
Britain has received about $100,000,000 (£20,- 
576,000) from Germany, France, and Italy 
less than she has paid to the United States,” 
he adds that “it is equally true that, from 
this year on, Great Britain will every year 
receive from her debtors a_ substantial 
amount more than she will pay to us; so 
that her American payments will not con- 
stitute a drain upon her own economic re- 


sources.” 
Statement on Payments to Britain Disputed 


5. This statement is also inaccurate, both 
as regards the past and as regards the 
future. 

From April 1, 1919, to December 31, 1926, 
Great Britain has paid the sum of $828,500,- 
000, or £170,500,000, in respect of the debt 
to the United States Government, whereas 
the sums received by Great Britain on ac- 
count of reparation, Belgian war debt, and 
Allied war debts up to the same date amount 
to £41,000,000 ($200,000,000), leaving a deficit 
of £129,500,000 ($628,500,000). 

There seems no special reason to select 
the past two years only, as is done in Mr. 
Mellon’s letter, but the position as regards 
this period is that during the first two years 
of the operation of the Dawes Plan (1924- 
1925 and 1925-1926) the receipts of this 
country from reparation (including Belgian 
war debt) and Allied war debts together fell 
short of British payments to the United 
States Government by approximately £50,- 
090,000 ($243,000,000). 

6. As regards the financial year 1926-1927, 
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the share of the United States in the Third 
Dawes Plan annuity in respect of reparation 
and Belgian war debt amounts to £12,000,000 
and the receipts from interallied war debts 
to £8,500,000, or a total of $20,500,000, as 
against the payment due to the United States 
Government of £33,000,000. During the fol- 
lowing year (1927-1928) the share of the 
United Kingdom in the fourth Dawes an- 
nuity in respect of the Belgian war debt and 
reparation should amount to £14,250,000 and 
the receipts from interallied war debts to 
£10,500,000, or a total of £24,750,000, as 
against the payment of £33,000,000 to the 
United States. The share of the United 
Kingdom in the fifth and subsequent Dawes 
annuities (i. e., after the 1st of September, 
1928) for Belgian war debt and reparation 
should amount to £22,400,000, and this, to- 
gether with the payments from interallied 
war debts (assuming the French war debt 
agreement to have been ratified and neglect- 
ing past deficits in British receipts as com- 
pared with payments) would be sufficient to 
cover the current payments due to the United 
States Government. Whether the payments 
from the Dawes annuities included in the 
above calculations will, in fact, be received 
depends, of course, upon whether it is found 
possible to transfer the full amounts provided 
for by the Dawes Plan. 

7. But even if the full Dawes payments 
continue to be received for 60 years from 
now onwards, the present value of the re- 
ceipts of Great Britain from reparation and 
Allied war debts together would be less than 
that of the payments she is obligated to make 
to the United States Government on account 
of the British war debt, assuming interest 
at 5 per cent to be added to payments and 
receipts in the past and future payments 
and receipts to be discounted at the same 
rate. 


Admits Desire to Collect Debts to Cover Pay- 
ments 


8. It is quite true that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have frequently declared that their 
policy is to recover such a sum in respect 
of their war loans to the Allies as, with the 
reparation receipts of Great Britain, will 
suffice to cover the annual payments which 
they have to make to the United States; but 
this situation has not yet been reached, and 
up to the present the British taxpayer has 
had to find the greater part of the payments 
to the United States from his own resources, 
even after applying all receipts from repara- 


tions and interallied debts to this purpose 
and using none of these receipts as a set-off 
against the interest which has to be paid 
on the loans raised in Great Britain out of 
which advances were made to the Allies. 
In no circumstances will Great Britain re- 
ceive from reparations and interallied war 
debts, taken together, more than she pays to 
America. The policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on this subject has been repeatedly 
declared. It is not their desire to retain for 
their country anything out of receipts from 
reparations and interallied war debts. In 
the event of their receipts from interallied 
war debts and reparations exceeding the 
payments made by them to the United States 
Government, they have undertaken to reduce 
proportionately the payments due to be made 
to Great Britain in respect of interallied war 
indebtedness, and a provision to this effect 
appears in the various war debt funding 
agreements which His Majesty’s Government 
have signed. 


Private Debt Included as to Bank of France 


9. It is not clear on what basis the cal- 
culations cited by Mr. Mellon have been 
made, but it appears probable that error has 
arisen on the following points: 

(a) Receipts from Germany. The figures 
mentioned by Mr. Mellon appear to relate 
to the total receipts of the British Empire 
from the Dawes annuities; but these include 
receipts in respect of the costs of occupation 
as well as in respect of Belgian war debt 
and reparation. The receipts in respect of 
costs of occupation represent a partial re- 
imbursement of expenditure incurred by 
Great Britain; they are thus not available 
to enable payments to be made to the United 
States without imposing a burden on Great 
Britain, and must be left out of account for 
the purpose of the present calculation. Fur- 
ther, the British Empire reparation receipts 
have to be distributed between Great Britain 
and other parts of the Empire, the share of 
Great Britain having been agreed at 86.85 
per cent of the total. The balance is not 
received by the British Treasury. 

(vb) Receipts from France. A more im- 
portant error is contained in the figures 
given by Mr. Mellon of the receipts of Great 
Britain from France. These appear to in- 
clude the sums which were due by the Bank 
of France to the Bank of England in repay- 
ment of an advance made during the war. 

This loan was a private transaction and 
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is not an intergovernmental debt. The pay- 
ments are made to the Bank of England and 
not one penny thereof accrues to the British 
Treasury or the British Government. 

They are thus entirely irrelevant to the 
question of the extent to which the British 
taxpayer can meet payments to the United 
States Government out of receipts from rep- 
aration and allied war debts. 

It should be added that, while the British 
taxpayer receives nothing from this commer- 
cial debt of the Bank of France, he has to 
meet very large market debts incurred by 
the British Treasury in the United States 
before the United States Government entered 
the war. Since April 1, 1919, the British 
taxpayer has paid $680,000,000, or £140,000,- 
000, on this head, over and above the pay- 
ments made to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

10. These facts and figures appear to His 
Majesty’s Government sufficiently to contro- 
vert the statement put forward by Mr. Mel- 
lon that the payments made to the United 
States Government in respect of the British 
war debt will not constitute a drain on 
British economic resources. But much more 
might be said. 

It must be remembered that, in addition to 
paying their own debts to the United States, 
the British people are sustaining the full 
charge for the advances made by His Maj- 
esty’s Government to the Allied Governments 
to enable them to finance the purchase of 
necessary commodities during the war, not 
only in Great Britain, but also in neutral 
countries. 

The capital sums lent for this purpose 
amounted to a net total of about £1,350,000,- 
000 ($6,600,000,000), which, with interest ac- 
crued during the war period, amounted on 
July 1, 1919, to over £1,450,000,000 ($7,000,- 
000,000), or nearly double the debt which 
His Majesty’s Government had themselves 
contracted at that date with the United 
States Government. 


Borrowed by Government from its Own 
Nationals 


This amount was borrowed by the British 
Government from its own nationals, and in 
respect of this debt the British taxpayer has 
had to pay interest at over 5 per cent each 
year since, making a total annual payment 
of £72,500,000, which will continue until the 
debt is paid off by further and additional 
contributions from British taxpayers. No 
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relief from this burden can be looked for 
from receipts from reparation and Allied 
war debts, for in no case will those receipts 
amount to a greater total than that of 
British debt payments to the United States 
Government. 

11. Whereas the United States Govern- 
ment is receiving from Germany a share of 
the Dawes annuities estimated to cover its 
reparation claims in full, and at the same 
time obtain from Great Britain repayment, 
with interest at 3 per cent, of the full amount 
of war loans it advanced to Great Britain, 
Great Britain will retain for herself nothing 
of any payments she receives in respect either 
of reparations or of interallied war debts, but 
will apply all her receipts towards part pay- 
ment of her liabilities to the United States. 
Any balance that remains she will pay out 
of her own resources, and in any case she 
will have to support the entire burden of her 
war losses and of the war loans she herself 
made to her allies. 


Declared to Be Set Forth in Spirit of 
Friendliness 


12. His Majesty’s Government have set out 
these considerations in no contentious or con- 
troversial spirit. On the contrary, their de- 
sire is to maintain and to promote a friendly 
understanding between the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, on whose co-operation 
great issues for the peace and progress of the 
world depend. They view with great mis- 
giving the divergence of opinion and the 
estrangement of sentiment which is growing 
up in regard to these war obligations. It 
appears to them to be the task of British 
and of American statesmen to do what can 
be done to alleviate this difference of view 
by setting out frankly and fairly the facts 
of the case and the policy adopted on either 
side; but the controversy can only be inten- 
sified if public opinion in America is guided 
by statements of facts in regard to their 
European debtors which to those debtors 
appear inaccurate and misleading. 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s 
Government regret that there should have 
been issued, under the authority of the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, a 
series of statements in regard to Great 
Britain which, for the reasons set out above, 
appear to them not to represent accurately 
or completely the facts. They trust that the 
United States Government will take steps to 
remove the unfortunate impression that has 
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been created by the issue of this statement. 
The position and policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to these international 
payments is well known and the records are 
easily available; but if at any time further 
information is desired by the United States 
Treasury, His Majesty’s Government will be 
happy to furnish it. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest 
consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

H. G. CHILTON, 
(For the Ambassador.) 


SECRETARY KELLOGG’S REPLY TO 
BRITISH NOTE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, May 4, 1927. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Chilton’s note of May 2, 1927, 
in which he communicated to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the comments of 
the British Government on certain state- 
ments contained in a letter dated March 15, 
1927, from Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, to Mr. Hib- 
ben, the President of Princeton University. 

The Government of the United States re- 
gards the correspondence between Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Hibben as a purely domestic dis- 
cussion and does not desire to engage in any 
formal diplomatic exchanges upon the subject. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir 
Esme Howard, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., C. V. O., 
Ambassador of Great Britain. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S STATEMENT 


Secretary Mellon’s statement follows: 

The Treasury Department has no desire 
to enter into a controversy with the British 
xyovernment on the subject of allied war 
debts, but inasmuch as the British Govern- 
ment, in an official note to the American 
State Department, has seen fit te challenge 
the facts and figures contained in a letter 
addressed by the American Secretary of the 
Treasury to the President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, the Treasury deems it its duty to 
present the facts as it knows them, and to 
endeavor to explain existing differences. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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President Hibben was in answer to a state- 
ment put out by members of the faculty of 
Princeton University, urging a reconsidera- 
tion of the debit settlements and was directed 
specifically to their arguments. 

It was not intended as a communication, 
direct or indirect, to the British Government, 
and that government was referred to only as 
an incident to the general thesis therein set 
forth. 

It should be noted, in the second place, 
that the figures in the British note are ap- 
parently used in a technical accounting sense 
so that, for instance, the term “allied war 
debts” excludes debts for war stocks. 

Similarly, payments received from Ger- 
many are used in the most strictly limited 
sense, and do not include such items as re- 
ceipts on account of army of occupation. 


Differences in Terms 


While not admitting it, the British Gov- 
ernment’s note does not deny that the sums 
specified in my letter were actually paid by 
the people of France, Germany, and Italy, 
but says in substance that some of the sums 
paid accrued to the benefit of the Bank of 
England, others to the dominions, and ap- 
parently, from our reading of their figures, 
such items as payment for war stocks are 
not considered by them as accruing to the 
benefit of the exchequer on account of war 
debts. 

This is the real cause of the apparent dis- 
agreement as to facts. There is no basis of 
comparison when, for instance, payments on 
account of war debts, as used by the Amer- 
ican Treasury, include the payments on ac- 
count of war stocks sold, but such an item 
is not included by the British under the head 
of war debt payments. 

Again, there is bound to be disagreement 
when the American Treasury Department, in 
discussing payments received from Germany, 
includes all payments, while the British Gov- 
ernment, in answer, confines itself to pay- 
ments strictly on account of reparations and 
Belgian war debt. Under such circumstances 
there is not a disagreement as to fact; there 
is simply a failure to join issue. 


Chief Point Upheld 


But even these differences of interpreta- 
tion are material only in respect to the period 
prior to September 1, 1928. The British 
Government admits that, beginning on that 
date, assuming that the French agreement is 
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ratified, it will receive from its own debtors 
and from Germany sums “suflicient to cover 
the current payments due to the United 
States Government.” 

This, it should be noted, is the principal 
point made in the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to President Hibben, and 
the accuracy of this point is now officially 
confirmed by the British Government. 

The first statement to which the British 
Government takes exception is one advanced 
by me in reply to the argument that the loans 
made by the American Government during 
the war should be considered as contribu- 
tions to a common cause, in which I pointed 
out that there was merit in such a conten- 
tion only if the proposed adjustment was a 
mutual one and to be applied on a strictly 
equal basis between us and our debtor 
nations. 

I pointed out that the dollars with which 


goods and services were purchased in this 
country were furnished to our associates on 
credit, whereas the pounds with which we 
purchased goods and services in Great 
Britain were paid for in cash. I then went 
on to say: 

In other words, we paid cash for the goods 
and services necessary to enable us to make 
our joint contributions to the common cause. 
Our associates got the goods and services 
purchased in this country necessary to en- 
able them to make that part of their joint 
contribution on credit. Here is the funda- 
mental reason which explains why we ended 
the war with everyone owing us and our 
owing no one. 

We are now urged to cancel these debts 
because it is alleged that they were incurred 
in a common cause; but neither abroad nor 
in this country has it been suggested that if 
this is to be done we are to be reimbursed 
the dollars actually expended by us in France 
and Great Britain, so that the goods and 
services they sold us might constitute their 
contribution to the common cause. 


Transactions Declared Different 


This the British Government does not 
deny: That we paid cash for goods and serv- 
ices obtained in Great Britain, and that for 
the most part they received goods and serv- 
ices in this country on credit; but they say 
this is misleading, because they used the 
dollars purchased by us in Great Britain for 
future purchases in this country. 
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The point seems to me immaterial. The 
dollars they received from the American Goy- 
ernment increased their available cash re- 
sources, while the promissory notes we re- 
ceived did not increase our available cash re- 
sources. 

For the purchases made by Great Britain 
in the United States, doilars were furnished 
by the American Government by borrowing 
from its own citizens, the British Govern- 
ment giving its obligations to the American 
Government for the equivalent. 

For the purchases made by the American 
Government in Great Britain, the United 
States Government did not borrow pounds 
from the British Government, but borrowed 
dollars from its citizens with which to pur- 
chase the pounds, and actually paid cash to 
Great Britain. 

Had the transactions been identical in 
form, the British Government would now 
hold obligations of the American Government 
to cover purchases made in Great Britain, 
just as the American Government holds obli- 
gations of the British Government for ptur- 
chases made in America, and, obviously, can- 
cellation could not be urged op a one-sided 
basis. 


Debts and Reparations Divided 


The fact that the cash employed in pur- 
chasing pounds was borrowed from American 
citizens and not from the British Govern- 
ment is the distinguishing difference, and 
any program of cancellation which does not 
allow for this difference gives the United 
States no credit on the amount of its war 
debt for purchases made in Great Britain 
and other countries. 

The British note refers to the statement 
in my letter to President Hibben that all of 
our principal debtors are already receiving 
from Germany more than enough to pay 
their debts to the United States. The Prince- 
ton and Columbia professors had stated that 
“we do not desire to impose tremendous bur- 
dens of taxation for the next two genera- 
tions on friendly countries.” 

My letter pointed out that in reaching the 
debt settlements based on the debtors’ capac- 
ity to pay, only incidental consideration was 
given to the reparation payments to be re- 
ceived by the debtor countries from Ger- 
many. 

In other words, I pointed out that we 
endeavored to make settlements which the 
debtors could meet from their own resources 
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without too serious a burden on their eco- 
nomic life. We have always claimed, and 
claim now, that the debts due us are in no 
way connected with German reparations. 

I then went on to point out that it now 
appears that all of our principal debtors are 
already receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United 


States. 
Britain Meant to Be an Exception 


There was no intention to include Great 
Britain in the statement that enough was 
received from Germany alone. The British 
situation I covered later. That sentence, as 
originally drafted, contained the words “ex- 
cept Great Britain,” but these words in the 
final copy were inadvertently omitted. The 
error was an obvious one and was corrected 
by the text immediately following. 

It is not believed that any injustice to 
Great Britain has resulted or that the British 
Government could have been misled in view 
of the fact that on the page text following 
Great Britain’s position is segregated and 
treated separately from that of our other 
debtors, and in the case of Great Britain 
we enumerated specifically the payments to 
be received, stating that they will be received 
not only from Germany, but from France 
and Italy as well. I said: 

“Finally, we come to Great Britain. Under 
the agreements with France, Great Britain 
will receive from France approximately 
$71,000,000 this year, from Italy approxi- 
mately $19,000,000, from Germany approxi- 
mately $72,000,000, and will pay us $160,- 
000,000.” 

In the light of this very clear and definite 
statement, it is rather surprising that the 
British Government should lay stress on 
what the context showed to be a typographi- 


cal error, immediately corrected, and go to 
such lengths to disprove a statement which 
was already completely covered. 

The British Government also questions 
certain figures given as to payments received 
by Great Britain from France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

British Figures Used 


These figures were taken from the at- 
tached table,* showing the estimated pay- 
ments and receipts of Great Britain during a 
twelve-year period. The figures are inclusive 
figures and are derived from the best sources 
available to the Treasury. 

I do not understand that the British Gov- 
ernment challenges the accuracy of these in- 
clusive figures in so far as they represent 
amounts paid and to be paid by the peoples 
of Germany, Italy, and France to Great 
Britain, but that it contends that all of these 
sums will not inure to the benefit of the 
British Treasury, and therefore cannot be 
held to relieve the British taxpayer directly, 
though they unquestionably and materially 
add to British economic resources. 

Even so, it is not understood why the 
British Government apparently fails to in- 
clude in its figures the payments made by 
the French on the debt incurred in respect 
of war stocks sold. 

From our standpoint, the amount paid this 
year by the French Government on account 
of the $400,000,000 of supplies sold the 
French Government after the war constitutes 
a payment on account of the war debts bene- 
ficial to the American Treasury. 


Bank of France Case 


In so far as the payments from the Bank 
of France to the Bank of England were con- 


* RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
During Twelve-Year Period, 1924-1936 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Sums Available 

7-—Sums to be received from:—. Grand to be paid Surplus or 
rance ly Germany total of by Great Brit- of Great 
1) (2) (3) receipts ain to U.S. payments Britain 
a SE eense ,487 103 ,769 159,965 ae =’ saeeas 
I og alec neha asi , 369 9,733 56,782 116 , 884 160, 260 Gee i ~*erers 
i Peeeasen 71,052 19,466 72,479 162,997 160,525  ...... 2,472 
es ii meant ry 69 , 348 9,466 87,141 175,955 as —ts KS 16,180 
EE Sigs Sap wiwiasoe 85,165 19,466 127 ,471 232,102 a”  escece 71,107 
RR 32,363 19,466 125,142 176,971 ae )6=—t—<—é«C 16 ,786 
ES 6a wdninaccrisnas 60,832 " 124,11 204 ,416 > aero 44,056 
a a Peng 60 ,832 19 ,466 125,175 205,473 a = =—<CS«wS KP 45,953 
Ss a on eee ain 60 , 832 20,041 125,815 206 ,688 ——— 8 =—Ss hn oeene 35,188 
in oo ening dale 60 ,832 20,041 125,815 206 ,688 ae =—Ssfo ew 23 , 348 
i ie Si 60 , 832 J 128,912 209 ,785 - eee 27 , 565 
ape 60,832 20,041 128,912 209 ,7 ee. . acorn 28 ,685 


1—Includes payments by France on account of advances of Bank of England, less gold to be returned, and on account 


of war stocks debt. 


2—Includes payments by — | on war debt, less gold ay be returned. 
rom P 


3—Includes all receipts 
£1=$4.8665. 


ermany under Dawes’ plan. 
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cerned, they were included in the figures 
set out in the table, because in the report 
presented by M. Clementel, the French Fi- 
nance Minister, in 1924, known as the “in- 
ventaire de la situation financiere de la 
France au début de la Treiziéme Legisla- 
ture,” the statement is made that the Bank 
of France was simply acting as an inter- 
mediary, and that the loan was made to the 
Bank of France for the benefit of the French 
Government. 

Moreover, the published report of the 
Finance Commission of the French Chamber 
of Deputies indicates that the 1927 budget 
of the French Government includes an item 
of 1,200,000,000 francs to be paid to the Bank 
of England under the head of reimburse- 
ments of foreign commercial debts which the 
treasury must meet in 1927. 

In this connection, carrying as it does the 
implication that no government was involved, 
the statement of the British note that “this 
loan was a private transaction and is not an 
intergovernmental debt’ is not strictly ac- 
curate. 

It was in the light of these facts and in 
the absence of any official statement as to 
the responsibility of the British Government 
to the Bank of England that these pay- 
ments were included in my statement of in- 
ternational payments on account of war 
debts. 

If the British Government was obligated to 
indemnify the Bank of England, the pay- 
ments would serve to reduce a contingent 
liability which, if not paid by France, would 
become an added burden to the British tax- 
payer. 


Burden on Taxpayers 


But, irrespective of the application of the 
large payments which Great Britain has re- 
ceived and will receive this year from the 
governments of Germany, France, and Italy, 
I desire to point out that the Columbia and 
Princeton professors had claimed that the 
payments to this country would impose a 
tremendous burden of taxation on friendly 
countries for the next two generations. This 
is the statement which I challenged. 

The note of the British Government makes 
it entirely clear that I was correct in chal- 
lenging the accuracy of that statement; for, 
whatever differences there may be as to the 
payments to be received and made by Great 
Britain in the years 1926 and 1927, the 
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British Government admits that after the 
1st of September, 1928, it will receive from 
its debtors enough to cover current payments 
due to the United States Government, assum- 
ing the agreement with France is ratified. 
The two points most stressed by the advo- 
cates of debt cancellation are that capacity 
to pay is not a fair basis of settlement, and 
that the agreements that have been nego- 
tiated will impose on those debtors with 
whom we were associated in the war a heavy 
burden over a very long period of time. 


Aims in Letter to Hibben 


What I desired to emphasize in the letter 
to President Hibben was that there could be 
no fairer measuring stick than capacity to 
pay, liberally interpreted, and then to bring 
out the all-important fact, apparently over- 
looked, that some of our debtors have al- 
ready reached the point, and others are about 
to reach it, where, taking into consideration 
all payments on account of war debts and 
war indemnities, our principal debtors are 
receiving or will receive more than they pay 
us. 

In other words, in the near future, balances 
on international payments resulting directly 
from war debts or Dawes payments will be 
in favor of our principal debtors. The pur- 
pose of the Hibben letter was to make this 
clear to the American people. 

I have in this statement confined myself 
to answering the criticisms of the Hibben 
letter contained in the British note. It 
seems to me wholly undesirable to enlarge 
the field of possible differences by comment- 
ing on other phases of the British note, and 
the failure to do so should not be interpreted 
as an agreement with all of the views therein 
set forth. 

It seems to me, however, that the refer- 
ence to the share of the Dawes annuities to 
be received by the United States, “esti- 
mated to cover its reparation claims in full,” 
is rather unfortunate in view of the very 
limited claim presented by the United States 
on account of reparations as contrasted with 
those presented by our associates in the war. 


Britain and America Contrasted 


The payments on account of reparations 
which the British Government is receiving 
are based in part on claims, such as pen- 
sions and separation allowances, of a char- 
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acter not included by the United States in 
its reparation bill. 

I have no desire to comment on the state- 
ment of the policy enunciated in the British 
note, to the effect that Great Britain will 
retain for herself nothing of any payments 
she receives in respect of either reparations 
or interallied war debts, but will apply all 
of her receipts toward payment of her lia- 
bilities to the United States. 


By implication, this means that should the 
United States further reduce British obliga- 
tions to the United States, the British Gov- 
ernment would cancel a like amount of obli- 
gations due to it from its debtors. 


It is very obvious that the British Govern- 
ment would neither lose nor gain in such a 
transaction. The United States Government 
is, however, in a very different position. The 
British Government is both creditor and 
debtor. The United States Government is a 
creditor only, and every dollar of debt can- 
celled by the United States represents an 
increase by just that amount of the war 
burden borne by the American taxpayer. 





News in Brief 





A BUST OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING was 
among the six unveiled on May 6 in the 
Hall of Fame, on the campus of New York 
University. Mr. Channing is _ associated 
with the history of the beginnings of the 
peace movement in America. He was a 
colaborer with Noah Worcester, and it was 
in Channing’s study, on December 26, 1815, 
that the Massachusetts Peace Society, later 
to be merged in the American Peace Society, 
was formed. Channing was one of the first 
officers, a signer of the Society’s Constitu- 
tion, and for many years a vice-president. 


THE BALKAN STATES CELEBRATED in Prague 
the fiftieth anniversary of their liberation 
from the Turkish yoke the last two weeks in 
April. A commemoration service for the 
fallen in the Russo-Turkish war and other 
Slavs and Rumanians who died in the cause 
of liberation was held in the Orthodox 
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Church of St. Nicholas. Other meetings were 
held, at which speeches were made by rep- 
resentatives of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Russia, and other countries. 


YUGOSLAVIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN to the num- 
of 200, accompanied by their teachers, made 
a tour of study through Bohemia, Moravia 
and other portions of Czechoslovakia the first 
part of May. 


AUSTRIA IS NEGOTIATING IN AMERICA for a 
loan of forty-two million dollars to finance 
the electrification of the State railways. 


OF THE IMMIGRANT ALIENS who were pro- 
fessional people, coming into the United 
States during the first three-quarters of the 
present fiscal year, teachers outnumbered all 
the rest. Next in order of numbers were 
professional engineers, electricians, clergy- 
men, musicians, physicians, architects, offi- 
cials, literary and scientific persons, actors, 
lawyers, sculptors and artists, and editors. 
There were altogether 8,878 professionals for 
the period. 


TRAFFIC IN THE PORT OF ANTWERP rose from 
a total tonnage of 20,201,628 in 1925 to 22,- 
794,895 tons in the year 1926. In both years 
British tonnage led the list, with Germany 
second and Belgium third. 


CUBA HAS BEEN PASSING through severe 
economic depression lately, due to low prices 
in world markets of her basic commodities. 
President Machado of Cuba recently visited 
the United States, hoping to obtain a re- 
vision of the treaty of 1903 with the United 
States and readjustment of her differential 
tariff rates. 


THE EMILE DE LAVELLEYE Prize of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium has been awarded 
for the first time to a non-European, Pro- 
fessor Seligman, of Columbia University. 
He is internationally known as an economist 
and taxation authority. 


AIRPLANES AND SEA PLANES for the first 
time in history played a major rdle in the 
extensive relief work conducted by the Red 
Cross in the Mississippi Valley. A squadron 
of twenty-seven, assigned to the Red Cross 
by the Army and the Navy, were the means 
of saving hundreds of lives and have made 
it possible for the organization to cope with 
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a situation unprecedented in American his- 
tory. 


THe FRENCH REGIMENTS which have been 
stationed in the Saar area are being with- 
drawn to French territory. At its last meet- 
ing, in March, the Council of the League of 
Nations settled that the evacuation should 
be completed within three months and that 
in the meantime an international force of 
railway police, not more than 800 in number, 
should be formed to safeguard the Allied 
railway communications through the district. 
These 800 men will be the first international 
military force constituted under the League 
of Nations. No steps seem to have been 
taken so far to bring the force into being, 
but it is understood that it will be composed 
mainly of officers and men drawn from the 
Allied armies of occupation. 


THE RUMANIAN MINISTER OF LABOR has 
submitted to the industrial organizations con- 
cerned the first draft of a bill regulating the 
work of women and children. The bill as 
drafted gives effect, in the main, to the 
Washington conventions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead will sail for 
England on May 21 to spend the summer in 
Europe, returning from Cherbourg on Sep- 
tember 10. They go to renew relations with 
European peace workers and to come into 
closer touch with post-war conditions and 
the new agencies for international organiza- 
tion. They will spend half of their time in 
London, but will visit Leipsic, Berlin and 
other German centers and will spend three 
weeks in Geneva. 

Mrs. Mead recently has returned to Bos- 
ton from a month’s lecturing tour in the 
West, in behalf of international friendship, 
preceded by a week in New York, where she 
gave addresses at All Souls Church and the 
Broadway Tabernacle and before various 
schools and societies. On her western trip 
she spoke in Pittsburgh, Columbus and In- 
dianapolis, also at Antioch College, the In- 
diana State University and various Indiana 
colleges, as well as at the Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland and at Buffalo, 
Rochester and elsewhere. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
met in Geneva, May 4, with some fifteen hun- 
dred delegates present at the opening. All 
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the countries of the world except Spain and 
Liberia were represented, including non-mem- 
bers of the League, the United States, Russia, 
and Turkey. 


The International Economic Conference 
has been a real success, the American dele- 
tion has declared. The resolutions adopted, 
it added, will powerfully affect opinion in 
Europe, aid the world and beneficially in- 
fluence future national legislation and inter- 
national agreements. 

After summarizing the main achievements 
of the conference in the direction of agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry, the American 
delegation’s statement continues: 

“Every step taken along the lines laid 
down will be progressive, and public opinion 
will force civilization to follow the path 
toward progress which the conference has 
clearly marked.” 


THE KING oF SPAIN ASKED that no ex- 
pensive celebration of his silver anniversary, 
May 17, be held, but that money be given to 
the needy instead. He preferred to have the 
government mark the anniversary by the for- 
mal establishment of the Ibero-American uni- 
versity, which is to be built near Madrid. It 
will probably be built, as to construction, on 
American lines; possibly that of Harvard. 
In instruction it is to follow the best tradi- 
tions of the ancient universities of Spain, 
notably that of Salamanca. There will be 
provision for scholarships for Hispanic-Amer- 
ican students. 


SEVERAL CO-OPERATING INSTITUTIONS and or- 
ganizations are working to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the Turkish-American Treaty, which 
failed of ratification in the last Congress. 
The committee claims that the Lausanne 
Treaty is better than any substitute could 
be, and ought to be passed by the 70th Con- 
gress before the present temporary arrange- 
ment with Turkey expires, as it will do June 
1, 1928. The organizations co-opereting are: 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Council on Turkish-American 
Relations, Federated American Chambers of 
Commerce of the Near East, National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches, Near East 
College Association, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Yomen’s Christian As- 
sociation. 
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THe THIRD PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
CoNFERENCE met in Washington May 2-5. All 
American nations were represented and im- 
portant resolutions were passed, many of 
them on matters in which Latin America 
thinks that the United States is unfair. 
Resolutions for investigation work provide 
that the Pan American Union shall carry 
them on. 


DELEGATES TO THE PAN AMERICAN COM- 
MERCIAL CONGRESS were invited to take a two 
weeks’ automobile trip by the American sec- 
tion of the Pan American Highway Educa- 
tion Board. They visited various industrial 
plants in the United States. 


THE PAN AMERICAN AVIATION COMMERCIAL 
ConcREsSS met in Washington May 9-19. At 
this conference Argentina carried two im- 
portant provisions to be incorporated in the 
treaty draft to be submitted to the Pan 
American Congress. One was the principle 
of opening aérial navigation to all nations 
on the same principles as maritime naviga- 
tion; the other the prohibition of the carrying 
of arms, munitions, or explosives on com- 
mercial aircraft, in order to clear commercial 
air navigation from the suspicion of war 
activities. 


THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN STANDARDIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE met under the auspices 
of the Interamerican High Commission, in 
Washington, May 6-11. Its work was chiefly 
the discussion of standardization of qualities, 
in goods for international trade. 


A CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT 
or INpIA and certain Indian States was held 
at Simla in May, to discuss the greater con- 
trol of the production and consumption of 
opium in these States. 


THE Russian War Commissar, addressing 
the Soviet Congress in April, emphasized 
Russia’s need for preparedness. He stated 
that 1,000,000 men in America were under- 
going military training in volunteer organ- 
izations, and referred to an alleged boast of 
the American Secretary of War in 1924 to 
the effect that American industry could be 
placed on a war basis over night. 
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THREE INDEPENDENCE DAYS ARE CELEBRATED 
in Latin America in May. May 14, 1811, 
was the beginning of Paraguayan independ- 
ence; May 20, 1902, marked the inauguration 
of the first President of Cuba. May 25 is 
the day celebrated by the Argentine Republic, 
because on that day, in 1810, began her pro- 
longed struggle against Spain. 


IN SPITE OF COMMUNIST OPPOSITION, Easter 
Day in Russia was celebrated with crowded 
churches and the old picturesque customs. 


PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS 
entered upon her majority on April 30. She 
celebrated her eighteenth birthday on that 
day, when a general holiday was observed, 
pageants and banquets marking the occasion. 
On May 2 she was ceremoniously made a 
member of the Privy Council and took up her 
duties associated with the administration of 
government. 


Tue BALtTic AND WHITE SEA CONFERENCE, 
having long outgrown its title, is to change 
its name after July, to the Baltic and Inter- 
national Conference. The only European 
countries not represented in the conference 
this year are Ireland, Rumania, Lithuania, 
and Greece. 


JAPAN HAS RECENTLY BEEN PASSING through 
a financial strain, culminating suddenly with 
the collapse of the Suzuki firm of merchants, 
one of the largest in the country, with which 
was involved the Bank of Formosa. The 
Prime Minister’s proposal of state assistance 
was turned down by the Privy Council, with 
the result that the government fell, and there 
followed an immediate run on other leading 
banks. A three weeks moratorium was the 
drastic solution applied and it apparently 
solved the financial situation. Political con- 
sequences are more far-reaching. 


THE AREA WHICH HAS BEEN FLOODED by the 
Mississippi River will need to be replanted 
to the amount of several million acres. At 
least 1,000,000 acres will need to be financed, 
for seed and feed requirements, by relief 
agenceis, according to Mr. Warburton, Di- 
rector of Extension in the Department of 
Agriculture. The Red Cross has already set 
aside $250,000 to replant northeastern Arkan- 
sas and southeastern Missouri. 


THE INAUGURATION OF A DE LUXE PULLMAN 
train service between Paris and Amsterdam 
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was the occasion of a demonstration of 
French-Belgian-Dutch amity, with banquets 
in Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam. The 
train is to be called the Northern Star and, 
beginning May 15, will run daily in both di- 
rections. 


Dr. C. C. Wu, son of the late Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, former Chinese minister to the United 
States, accepted in May the portfolio of For- 
eign Minister in the Nationalist Government 
set up at Nanking by the supporters of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek. 


Joun G. Foster, Consul General of Ottawa, 
will retire in July, 1927. Mr. Foster has been 
for 30 years in the United States consular 
service, most of this time in Canada. He 
will be succeeded in Ottawa by Irving N. 
Linnell, of the State Department. 


REVISION OF THE DAWES PLAN was stressed 
at the recent sessions of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as a necessary issue in 
international politics of the near future. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEw Backans. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. Pp. 179, maps. Harper & Bro., 
New York, 1926. Price, $3.00. 


Here is a book which clears up some of the 
very foggy ideas many of us have about the 
Balkan States. It is popularly presented, 
simplified with numerous maps, and, except 
for the fact that two of the maps have been 
exchanged and are above the wrong titles, 
they are extraordinarily pertinent to the 
text. 

If Mr. Armstrong had gone more deeply into 
the economic causes of rivalries in that part 
of Europe, his book would have gone more 
He does indi- 
cate some of the more obvious economic mat- 
ters in dispute, however, and to go more thor- 
oughly them would, perhaps, have 
It is far 


nearly to the root of things. 


into 


changed the character of his book. 

from superficial as it stands, 
Since the volume was published, affairs in 

considerably. 


the Balkans have darkened 
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Italy has laid a hand on Albania and has 
agreed to the Rumanian claim on Bessarabia. 
Both events may have far-reaching, perhaps 
disturbing, results. 

To quote Archibald Cary Coolidge in the 
introduction, “The eternal ‘Eastern Question’ 
—the immediate cause of the World War— 
is still with us.” Are the new-found liberties 
and opportunities of the Balkan peoples to be 
wisely used? Will these States be able to 
manage their own affairs, to hold off im- 
proper foreign control? Or are the Balkans 
to be, as before, the pawns of the rest of 
Europe? 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. By Kuno 
Francke. Pp. 134. Index. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 
Price, $1.50. 


GERMAN 


Dr. Francke, professor emeritus of the 
history of German culture at Harvard Uni- 
versity, interprets the spirit of modern Ger- 
many in the four collected in this 
volume. As is natural from the trend of his 
courses at Harvard, this modern outlook he 
finds best expressed in the German literature 
of the moment, so he studies rather care- 
fully, and in beautiful English, the work of 
Foerster, Steiner, and, much more in detail, 
of Keyserling. To the work of these Ger- 
man writers, and somewhat, too, to that of 
Werfel and Thomas Mann, Dr. Francke adds 
his own observations, gathered from three 
post-war visits to his fatherland. 

The place of Germany in the dangerous 
new state of affairs in the world is what 
Professor Francke is trying to determine. 
He sees dangers, not only to Germany, but 
to all Europe; but he also thinks he finds in- 
dications that Germany has her face reso- 
lutely set toward peace. She has thus far 
avoided dictatorship on one side and anarchy 
on the other, and has made long strides in 
If, as seems to him pos- 


essays 


organizing freedom. 
sible, Germany can save herself from becom- 
ing the center of war between East and West, 
she must, he thinks, make herself the center 
of peace. 

In Europe, but also in America and else- 
where, he advises those of German descent 
to work along their natural bent, which is 
not, he thinks, national politics, but in pa- 
tient understanding of others and careful 
laying of foundations of unity between State 
and people. 






























IsLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: A _ HOLI- 
pay. By Paul Wilstach. Pp. 337. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1926. Price, 
$4.00. 


MaLiorcA THE MAGNIFICENT. By Nina Lar- 
rey Duryea. Pp. 280. Index. Century 
Co., New York, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


Of the making of many travel books there 
is no end; but it is in the spring of the year 
that would-be travelers search the shops for 
lore of distant lands. There are, each spring, 
many new books, but not all, unfortunately, 
are both appealing and helpful. For some 
reason the conscious reporter is not always 
the best person to convey the peculiar magic 
of any given locality. Here, however, we 
have two most delightful books and they tell 
of delightful places. They can be read with 
anticipatory joy by him who has a free and 
wandering foot, and with almost equal pleas- 
ure by one who is bound to the porch chair 
or hammock. 

Music and poetry lurk in both titles. The 
first calls up instantly a vision of those 
“sprinkled isles, lily on lily, that o’erlace 
the sea.” But not all the magic of the title 
lies in the picture evoked; it also promises 
drama and legend. For the Mediterranean, 
dotted with more than 500 islands, “is of all 
waters most venerable in story.” Some of 
its islands are rocky and sterile, mere night- 
mares for the mariner. Others, like those 
chosen by Mr. Wilstach, have especial attrac- 
tion. He visited, he says, only those which 
invited to an informing or amusing exper- 
ience. 

With this general plan he begins his book 
with an interesting résumé of facts gathered 
from his mariner’s chart. Then comes the 
First, Mallorca, “inspirer of 
Chopin”; then Corsica, with its echoes of 
Seneca and Napoleon. Elba next, and more 
stories of Napoleon. Monte Cristo, the 
sterile granite crag which suggested Dumas’ 
novel, but upon which he never set foot. 


real voyage. 


Sardinia, with the costumes and songs of its 
populace, is followed by Sicily, the spot 
which had long cast a spell over the dreams 
of the author. He enjoys not only the his- 
tory clinging to each spot in his itinerary, 
hor even its beauty alone; Mr. Wilstach has 
the urge of the truly travel-minded to ob- 
serve and enjoy the people. 
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Malta, Corfu, and little Tinos are visited. 
Then we reach Crete, rich in Greek mythol- 
ogy, Homeric reference, and old civilization. 
It was here that the discovery of ancient 
Cnossos, in the first year of this century, 
proved an old civilization on the island, “more 
distant from the age of Pericles than that 
age is from our own.” 

This book is not only for easy-chair voy- 
ages; it is good, too, for the traveler, for 
it gives at the close two pages of travel notes 
indicating steamship lines to the various 
islands; it has an index and, joy to the read- 
er, a clear end-paper map. 

The second of the two books singles out the 
largest of the Balearic group of islands and 
concentrates upon that. Mrs. Duryea has a 
charm as a raconteuse quite different from 
that of Mr. Wilstach, but for a detailed de- 
scription, perhaps even more engaging. With 
a live sense of color, she paints vividly cities, 
countryside and palaces, churches and ca- 
thedrals. The history of Mallorca is long 
and proud. Footprints of Pheenicians, Re- 
mans, Moors, Spaniards, and Frenchmen are 
all here; but Mallorca remains always, to 
herself, Mallorcan only. Mrs. Duryea man- 
ages to sift out the dry dust of history and 
presents salient points in vivid, dramatic 
narrative. 

The ‘sweet cleanliness of all Mallorca, so 
different from much of the rest of southern 
Europe, is emphasized by her, and also by 
Ralph Adams Cram, the celebrated archi- 
tect, who writes the introduction to the book, 
The dignified beauty of the palaces of Palma, 
many of them with Saracenic facades; the 
beauty of the cathedral in that city, which 
has been called one of the four finest in all 
the world, she gives us. But she adds 
that to call the cathedral “correct” is mis- 
leading and savors of smugness. It is, rather, 
a place that appeals to the heart; it is, of 
all the churches belonging to Spain, the most 
“affectionately disposed to its worshiper.” 

Two chapters, especially, stand out from 
all the excellent reading the book contains. 
One is headed “Modern Life in Mallorca.” 
For its delicious humor and pleasant inter- 
pretation it is well adapted for reading 
aloud in some leisurely, congenial company. 
The other is entitled “Beaches.” This is a 
masterpiece of unstudied, but poetic, English. 
In it she describes many stretches along the 
jagged coast-line of Mallorca. 
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There are “invisible little beaches quite 
innocent of events,’ beaches where “the 
shadows of their cliffs fall darkly and 
strange echoes beat about them as though 
from winged things of evil.” There are still 
nooks without ripple, “mirrors for the beauty 
which encircles them.” There are jolly little 
beaches into which drop streams like “liquid 
jade leaping from rocky crests’; beaches 
surrounded by terrace gardens cascaded with 
roses; beaches where the water always sings. 
Then, “the beach at Arté is another matter. 
Here the full majestic power of the sea has 
its way. There is no singing here. Rather 
the deep notes of an organ, as the great 
waves roll in from the horizon, bringing a 
breath of vast distances and profound depths. 
The two miles of sand receive their magnifi- 
cence and power sturdily, seeming too proud 
to show any mark on their white flanks 
where the blow strikes. The dignity 
of these proud stretches of sand makes one 
feel that every grain realizes it is part of a 
star.” 

The book is well illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Its only lack is a map, so dear to 
the stay-at-home traveler. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE First CIVILIZED 
AMERICAN. By Phillips Russell. Pp. 323. 
Brentano, New York, 1926. Price, $5.00. 


The title would perhaps be more accurate 
if Mr. Russell had called Franklin one of the 
first civilized Americans. Washington, we 
may admit, was always really more the Eng- 
lish land-owner than a new American type. 
Jefferson, however, was certainly not only 
civilized in the sense in which Mr. Russell 
uses the word, but, too, a man of the new 
type, strictly an American product. Frank- 
lin, however, was pre-eminently an original 
genius. He was a self-made man, a born 
diplomat, a humorist of a new type—in- 
digenous, perhaps to this country—a_ phil- 
osopher and a scientist. In fact, his mind 
had many facets. Further than all this, 
though Mr. Russell does not mention it, 
Franklin, in spite of some 25 years passed 
in foreign capitals, in spite of his striking 
cosmopolitanism, managed always to main- 
tain the integrity of his natural self. He 
was always and everywhere the new type— 
an American—observant, practical, canny, 
benevolent, and tolerant. 

Mr. Russell’s book is salty with the tang 
of Franklin’s personality. It presents much 
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more of his youth than of his maturity, more 
of his spicier side than of his solid depend- 
ability or diplomatic triumps. Like many 
of the new biographies, it lops one-sidedly in 
its endeavor to avoid main-traveled tracks, 
Thus far it fails of being the ideal biography, 
One needs to read some older book along 
with this in order to get the balance of 
truth. Yet the book is delightful and human, 
written with modern naturalness, if not uni- 
formly with finish. For example, early in 
his life Benjamin, says Russell, being “low 
in his mind” from recent illness, wrote “like 
a pious Dutch Uncle” to his sister Jenny. In 
the letter Ben. mentions a present he had 
bought for her. He had considered a tea- 
table, but discarded the idea as too frivolous, 
So he sent a spinning-wheel, “since the char- 
acter of a good housewife,” he said, “is 
far preferable to that of being only a pretty 
gentlewoman.” “Jenny was a dear, good 
little body,” goes on Mr. Russell. “No doubt 
she wrote a dutiful letter of thanks to her 
big brother from abroad. And then made a 
face. A spinning-wheel!” 

The book gives much of its story in letters 
by Franklin and others. It is an excellent 


way to throw the emphasis upon the human 


note rather than the political. Life, says 
the author, had been discovered by Franklin 
to be “a thing not to be hated nor abstained 
from; but to be lived, even in its more dis- 
agreeable aspects, with a stout heart and a 
sustaining humor.” 

With this philosophy in mind, Mr. Russell 
has developed his story. The result is an 
entertaining, instructive volume—an intimate 
portrait of America’s greatest early diplomat. 


Diz VOLKERBUNDSATSUNG. By Hans Welh- 
berg. Pp. 160. Hensel & Co., Berlin, 1927. 
Price, 3.00 marks. 


For readers of German, this discussion of 
the League of Nations and its legal, political, 
economic, and other work will prove valu- 
able. It gives the point of view of a Ger- 
man pacifist of trained intelligence, and 
especially upon the much-discussed Berlin 
Treaty with Russia. The brochure was 
originally published last year, but the edition 
was exhausted in a few months. This is @ 
second edition. 

Hans Wehberg is the editor of Friedens- 
Warte, a peace magazine published in Berlin, 
now in its 27th year. 





